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EDITORIAL 


OUR PHILOSOPHICAL REVOLUTION 


The JOURNAL OF THOUGHT celebrates its Third Anniversary in 
the midst of precipitous changes. Perhaps it should be reentitled 
the "Journal of Changing Thought." 

Changes, gradual and cumulative, have increased in tempo. Now 
many evolutionary trends converge so forcefully that we are experi- 
encing an explosive type of cultural revolution. At least three dif- 
ferent contemporary tendencies combine their pressures for change: 
aggravated needs, more plentiful means, and heightened readiness. 

Old philosophies, and old institutions designed to embody them, 
deteriorating for so long and giving way slowly one after another, 
now seem to crumble and crash all at once. New directions are 
needed. Now weknow that not just individuals but our entire society 
is in need of a new philosophy--a new weltanschauung, encompassing 
new conceptions of man and values, of personality and society, of 
the purpose of life and ideals to which we can willingly share loyalty. 

Demands for reconstruction arise more insistently in some fields 
than in others. But regardless of whether the cry for recreation 
surges up from psychology, economics, political science, logic, eth- 
ics, or religion, each complainer now diagnoses his pains as origi- 
nating in ailments pervading our whole culture. Ideals which have 
been most enduring are wracked by the most convulsive changes. 
Church - encrusted religion, life - long double - standard marriages, 
family-educated children, self-employed workers, democratically- 
controlled government, acceptable poverty norms, self-sufficient 
personalities, and simple-minded philosophies, all have become in- 
creasingly unfeasible. But also many have become aware that these 
philosophies so intimately interdepend that none can be reconstructed 
satisfactorily until all have participated in a new all-encompassing 
ghilosophical revolution. No one person can show the way to the new 
vision that is needed, For transition from mono- to multi-leveled, 
mono- to multi-dimensional, and from mono- to multi-hierarchical 
pictures of dynamically evolving processes will tax the resources of 
experts inmany fields. How soon we can succeed inpiecing together 
multitudes of gyroscopic portions of our new kaleidoscopic whole, 
no one can predict with certainty. 

But the former humorous attitude, about a beatnik on the bottom 
looking down, so seriously permeates our morale that increasing 
numbers anarchistically cry "Down with the establishment" in ALL 
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fields as their only way of expressing hope for revitalizing vision. 
Except those who are blinded by ineradicable prejudices, decrepit, 
already despondent, or otherwise preoccupied, who does not tremble 
abit with fear and uncertainty about what is in store for all of us? 

Although the time has not yet come for masses to see the shape 
of our future, it is long past time for responsible intellectuals to 
be sweating through trial-and-error attempts to forge a new work- 
able vision. In our quests for new understanding, analytic methods 
have predominated so much that we have come to disbelieve in wholes. 
Consequently, when we are called upon to look for a new whole, a 
philosophy as a whole, a new wholesomeness, we know not what to 
look for, nor how to look. Some succumb easily to beckonings by 
Hindu monisms. But, valuable as these have been and are, slipping 
from one kind of extreme to another, and from one decadent culture 
toanother, merely evades the issues. For mankindas a whole, there 
appears to be, short of annihilation or dictatorial tyranny, no es- 
cape from a "blood, sweat, and tears" variety of philosophical re- 
construction. Courage, open-mindedness, effort, and willingness 
to struggle hopefully will be needed to transform a seemingly sisy- 
phean task into a socially-acceptable vision of an endlessly-expanding 
"promised land," 

Only a new philosophy embodying ideals nurtured in present mega- 
lopolitan practices can be trusted to cure feelings of alienation 
caused by clinging to ideals rooted too firmly in ancient nomadic or 
pastoral, in medieval, or even modern conditions. When "God is 
dead," minds succored by Mediaeval and Reformation ideals feel 
cheated. When gamboling lambs disappear from meadows now occu- 
pied by skyscrapers and freeways, Romanticistic "back to nature" 
dreams become tarnished. When the computers handle problems 
discovered to be too complicated for the "inner light of reason" to 
master, the Rationalist's shining hope for an harmonious utopia 
darkens with fears of technocratically-determined provisions, auto- 
matically allotted to his social security number. When radiation- 
induced changes in human genes foretell a man-designed future for 
the human race, the "some-call-it-evolution, others-call-it-God" 
prophets of perpetual, providential progress are not so sure. 

The task before us is to discover persisting dynamic structures 
sustained by multi-leveled and multi-dimensional uniformities riding 
on power-packed waves, whether as light rays, radio waves, X-rays, 
cosmic rays, heartbeats, menstrual rhythms, the seasons, birth 
and death contributing to ongoing generations, business cycles, the 
rise and fall of civilizations, or the evolution of galaxies. The 
value-producing aspects of these multi-various rhythms donot dis- 
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appear merely because minds brainwashed in earlier absolutisms 
wilted when confronted with mounting evidence of cultural relati- 
vism. Even a simple-minded relativism easily defeats simple - 
minded absolutisms. But it couldnot dosoif the persisting evidence 
were not sustained by more intricate, subtle, invisible uniformi- 
ties. Extreme relativism is just as naive as extreme absolutism; 
but no more justified when viewed from the larger perspective 
needed for envisioning a new philosophical program for mankind. 

Discovery of such dynamic uniformities is not enough. New ways 
vf understanding how their value-creating functions serve as bases 
for future ideals, as well as for the ideals enjoyed, or feared, in 
the past. The need for surrendering obsolete ideas of self, whether 
as heaven-or-hell-bound detachable souls, rugged self - sufficient 
frontiersmen, romantically irresponsible Peter Pans, as relatively 
simple stimulus - response mechanisms, or even as happy-go-lucky 
devil-may-care innocents, involves aneed for depicting realistically 
a new ideal of what it means to be a person. 

Each new discovery or invention augments the richness of variety 
from which each individual may luxuriantly develop his own unique 
combination of personality traits. Fear of conformity fades when- 
ever one opens aclosed mind to the infinite variety of resources for 
expanding or designing a personality in ways which are peculiarly his 
own. The art of living, however depicted, has been eulogized alike 
by artist, philosopher, poet, and religionist. But now opportunities 
appear for each person to become a new Beethoven, orchestrating 
his own symphonic personality. As eacn area.of the sciences un- 
covers a new manageable cosmic, geological, physiological or social 
rhythm, the curious, and the avaricious, rush to appropriate its 
potentialities for personality enhancement. Of course, children 
may have to begin as before, and the elementary educational pro- 
cesses may be as onorous for some as always. The gap between 
childhood and luxuriant maturity may be much greater. But a new 
philosophy will fail to be adequate if it omits from its vision some 
ideal for integrating unique personalities out of the multifarous 
riches which megalopolitan personalities already enjoy. 


MEANS 


Rising GNP (Gross National Product) rates testify to an embar- 
rassment of riches, Although illiteracy still prevents, and archaic 
dogmas still retard, effective population control, and although na- 
tionalistic and communist - capitalist ideologies still cause our 
wealth to be gulped in military waste, the means for eliminating 
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poverty, ignorance and illness from the world are at hand. Physi- 
cal, industrial, technical, and human resources abound, and the 
latter three can be increased amazingly. Although existing special- 
ists in managing the economy know that "You can always cure a de- 
pression with a war," the everpresent temptationof militarists tc 
use our overkill capacity makes us fear total extinction. 

The means we have; but can we decide to use them intelligently so 
long as conflicts among decadent philosophies, and immature phi- 
losophies, cripple both our intelligence and our morale? New philos- 
ophies eulogizing "'the absurd" symptomatically signify the absurdi- 
ties apparent in establishing world-management policies. 

But do we have the means, and the capacity, for discovering the 
kind of philosophy needed? It ishard, indeed, to "teach old dogs new 
tricks." Those who are impatient easily believe that this is im- 
possible; consequently "down with the establishment." Fears of 
youthful violence produced a backlash evident in the recent presi- 
dential election. If mankind's pursestring controllers fail to show 
progress in alleviating our needs, including our philosophical needs, 
we may expect more costly convulsions of the kind still ravaging 
mainland China. If we have the capacity for creating the new phi- 
losophy, and for revitalizing our public morale, where is it located? 

Unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, those searching for hope 
do not look toour philosophy departments. Philosophy, as a profes- 
sional field, is as much to blame for our predicament as any. Its 
energies are devoted to historical studies, to apologetics, to per- 
sonal sermonizing, to entertainment, to arousing curiosity, and to 
promoting dissent. Despite widespread concern about our predica- 
ment, only a few diligently seek to reconstruct. Too many remain 
unaware of the task ahead, continue tobe unconvinced that they are 
responsible, or lack confidence that they are competent tomeet the 
challenge. If others believe philosophers are lacking in generosity 
of the type requiring sacrifice of personal preferences in favor of 
public service, they should be reminded of their own failure to call 
upon philosophers for responsible answers. Fault for lack of phi- 
losophical capacity must be widely shared; for if philosophy is really 
everybody's business, then the failure of everybody to demand that 
professional philosophers produce what is needed is everybody's 
failure. 

The newest means, computer technology, faces problems which 
force its managers to ask philosophical questions. In addition to 
the multitudes of specific systems devised, a need exists for under- 
standing the general nature of systems, resulting in "general sys- 
tems theory." This is another name for philosophy, except that its 
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source and focus are technological problems rather than problems 
of the nature of man, life, and the universe. Yet, as general sys- 
tems theorists respond to the demand for wider. applications of 
systems theory, they do attempt to deal with systems involved in 
the nature of man, life and the universe. A well-trained "systems 
engineer" is required to study courses in psychology, economics, and 
symbolic logic as well as in computer programming. Lack of capa- 
city, evident in individuals, isnot something which disturbs the pro- 
fession, except that it has not yet been developed fast enough. 

For example, when the U. S. Office of Education, Bureau of Re- 
search, needed assistance of specialists in formulating principles 
underlying the issues being faced in educational policy decisions, it 
contracted with the Stanford Research Institute, and its Educational 
Policy Research Center, to study and report. Researcher Willis W. 
Harman, interpreting the functions of his Center to include an es- 
sential one: "to ferret out and illuminate the ‘issues behind the 
issues.'" His task included investigation of the "basic philosophical 
assumptions which underlie" such research. One progress report 
attempted to summarize only five kinds of philosophy (now called 
"belief systems"). But the study depended mainly upon secondary 
sources in psychological journals, almost not at all upon basic philo- 
sophical literature. It is easy to cry, "Incompetence! " But too 
many professional philosophers have eliminated themselves from 
such work by sneering that it is beneath them. They too, thereby, 
become incompetent. 

Hence, the question, "Do we have the means?" is not so much one 
of lack of computer machinery, or even of quantities of partially- 
qualified personnel, but one of finding or training philosophically- 
minded managers. The need is for, not just interdisciplinary, but 
transdisciplinary, studies and specialists. The need is for, not just 
specialists in management, but first, experts in general systems 
theory, i.e., philosophical foundations of systematic thought, and, 
secondly, and now more importantly, experts in foreseeing what 
kind of new philosophy is implied in our new technologically-imple- 
mented way of life. Many bemoan that life is becoming victimized 
by technological controls. Few, apparently, can see that techno- 
logical needs call upon those who are intellectually alive to take 
command. Technology asks philosophers for guidance; when philoso- 
phers reply, "Technology is bad," technology does not stop; it looks 
elsewhere for guidance, and, not finding it, devises its own. There- 
by technologists (general systems theorists) become our new phi- 
losophers. And old professional philosophers have only themselves 
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to blame. They have abandoned their calling. Society will abandon 
them. 

We do have the means to develop the means for discovering the 
new philosophy needed to revive our hope. But the philosophical 
establishment may not participate in that development. 


READINESS 


Are we ready for a new philosophy? Yes. No. Yes. 

The demands for reconstruction outlined above under "Needs" 
should be "Yes" enough. But the question remains: Are we willing 
todo what it takes toreconstruct? Here, our "No" maybe stronger 
than our "Yes," 

1. Despite our widely - accepted worship of novelty, and easy lip 
service to the slogan, "Now the only thing that is permanent is 
change," youthful cries, "Change everything now," arouse fears. 
Widespread dissent signifies readiness for something. But inter- 
mingling of typical revolt-of-youth phenomena, resentment against 
being drafted, local institutional frustrations, personal ambitions 
of student politicians, desire for easy-to-obtain TV publicity, ex- 
citement with administration - baiting as sophisticated practical 
joking, desire to conform to peer group practices, and even foreign 
agitators, leaves the picture unclear. In the absence of construc- 
tive proposals, cries for "student power, " without mentioning "stu- 
dent intelligence," does not appear as readiness to tackle the mas- 
sive reconstruction job ahead of us. 

There is more student intelligence applied tolocal problems than 
most people know about; but no student plea for intelligence at- 
tracts a TV cameraman. Some generous students have quietly 
achieved important local revolutions in policy; but others become 
discouraged when their efforts, overlooked or mistakenly identified 
with those of anarchistic malcontents, meet blind resistance by 
administrators and ridicule by less responsible students. Much 
youthful readiness exists to be mobilized; but administrations have 
to be ready themselves or such resources will remain wasted. 

Part of thedifficulty vexing educators today is that many fortu- 
nate youngsters have already developed luxuriant personalities and 
acquired multi-valent skills. These nolonger fit the molds designed 
earlier by teachers guided by simpler ideals and inspired by now- 
devitalized philosophies. Educational systems need tobe redesigned 
to discern and to promote developments on more various, subtle, 
deep-seated, and invisible lines, even when these appear as deviants 
from the visible patterns. The need for a new philosophy of educa- 
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tion is widely apparent; but few realize how necessary it is to re- 
construct our basic philosophy before we can intelligently provide 
assistance for such variegated personalities. Uniformities there 
tmust be; otherwise our whole society, our schools, and our person- 
alities will fall apart. But the complexities to be integrated from 
available multitudes of uniformities must be understood before 
they can be dealt with. And we must know how wholeness, anda new 
wholesomeness, can be fostered and retained through many novel, 
fast-moving transformations. In the absence of administrative in- 
sight into what is ahead, the growing readiness of some youth does 
not yet constitute a loud "Yes," 

2. A still stronger "No" exists in the fears of those who cannot 
see ahead. When faced with a choice between declining certainty 
with old philosophies and uncertainties with yet-unknown, unformu- 
lated and untried philosophies, most will choose the familiar. Better 
to trust the promised security of "the everlasting arms" or of "law 
and order" than the speculations of futurists who obviously have not 
yet experienced success with their untried philosophies. Popular 
lack of awareness of the magnitude of the changes needed, and lack 
of willingness by professional philosophers to tackle the rethinking 
job, persists as part of a big "No." The intricately-interdependent 
political-military-industrial complex, although occasionally alerted 
to kaleidoscopic prospects, is geared to settling the Viet Nam war 
first; but it is also painfully aware that failure to maintain fear of 
external dangers may open a Pandora's box of internal conflicts as 
devastating as those pestering Mao's China. 

Let us hope that systems theorists have awakened leaders of 
this complex to both the profitableness and the inevitability, as 
well as to the needs for, revolutionary changes in our philosophy. 
Otherwise the expected obduracy of minds still picturing present 
problems in terms of past situations may find incurrent New Left- 
ist violence sufficient reason for dictatorship. Lack of insight in 
such leaders constitutes our biggest "No." But the fact that the 
military-industrial complex increasingly is forced to employ systems 
engineers todo its planning and policy making offers hope that their 
demands for more intricate unifying concepts, more complicated 
holistic systems, more involved self-modifying and self-adjusting 
organisms, will help point the way to the new philosophy. How wise 
and effective will be the influence of systems engineers upon such 
leaders remains unclear. But their efforts, and the increasing de- 
mands for their services, constitute a huge "Yes." 
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3. Finally, let us remember that pressures for a new philosophy 
continue to grow. Daily our needs become more aggravated, our 
means increase, and our readiness matures. Possibly we will not be 
completely ready until we hit bottom and begin to rebound. Anar- 
chists claim that they are the only ones truly hastening that day. 
But, as more awake to the crisis ahead, surely more will become 
willing to struggle to steer our cultural juggernaut around the hair- 
pin curve looming ahead rather than to crash over a precipice from 
which only a small portion can expect to start the journey back. 
Those who remember the utter demoralization crippling much of 
Europe after World War II may doubt whether mankind can muster 
a will to recover from a world-wide holocaust. How many of us have 
a genuine willingness to do what it takes? Do we actually consent 
to changing our minds, reconceiving our selves, reconstructing our 
values, reshaping our ideals? 

Regardless of our willingness, let us observe that general sys- 
tems theorists are forging ahead. Some beckon philosophers to join 
their march; to refuse is to be left behind. Defensive philosophers 
often debate technological advances, claiming that they dehumanize 
men, and calling for a moratorium on such advances, But now the 
shoe is on the other foot. Technology has been forced to breed its 
own philosophers who point to needs for new concepts of unity, in- 
tegrity,.organicity, and organization, and to needs for a major over- 
haul of our foundational preconceptions. Just when some humanists 
have convinced many that life is essentially meaningless, new tech- 
nologies are demanding a new vision of grandeur, of richer and 
grander meaningfulness. 

"Nothing is so powerful as an idea whose time has come." A new, 
and more wholesome, philosophy is needed. Thekinds of problems it 
must solve are already clear. Hints about some of its traits have 
begun to appear. Our philosophical revolution has begun. Who will 
lead the way? 


Archie J. Bahm 
University uf New Mexico 
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IS AYN RAND REALLY SELFISH ... OR 
ONLY CONFUSED ? 


Stephen E. Taylor 
University of Toledo 


Ayn Rand's philosophy of Objectivism has gained a considerable 
degree of popularity in recent years in spite of, or perhaps because 
of, the fact that her views are shocking to most people. She claims 
that selfishness is really a virtue, and not a vice as most people 
.believe. In conjunction with her claim that rational selfishness is 
a virtue, she apparently maintains that ethical egoism is the cor- 
rect moral philosophy. It is my view that Miss Rand's notoriety 
may well be deserved, but that the acceptance of her moral philoso- 
phy isnot. 

In this article I intend to establish the following four theses: 
(1) Miss Rand has, in her writings, committed herself to the truth 
of two, and possibly three, logically incompatible theories of moral 
obligation (right action); (II) Miss Rand's account of her theory of 
nonmoral value (intrinsic good) is unclear, and her argument for her 
theory is faulty; (III) Assuming that she is an ethical egoist, Miss 
Rand's main, and perhaps sole, argument for her theory of obliga- 
tion (right action) fails; (IV) Miss Rand's thesis that there are no 
conflicts of interest between rational men--a thesis required to 
make her ethical egoism palatable to us--is either blatantly false 
or vacuous, and in either case of no use to her. 

For the source of Miss Rand's views on moral philosophy, I shall 
rely on THE VIRTUE OF SELFISHNESS, | but I shall have occasion 
to refer to ATLAS SHRUGGED, 2 her popular novel. For the con- 
venience of those readers who wish to refer to the sources, I shall 
insert the references into the text, in parentheses. References to 
THE VIRTUE OF SELFISHNESS will appear as "VOS," followed by 
page number, and references to ATLAS SHRUGGED will appear as 
"AS," followed by page number. 

Much of the argument in this paper depends upon distinctions be- 
tween kinds of theories relevant to morality and also between com- 
peting theories in various areas. Therefore I shall introduce (in the 
next two paragraphs) and then use (in the paper) some of the termi- 
nology nd conceptual apparatus in common use in contemporary 





Professor Taylor is in the department of Philosophy, University 
of Toledo. He has written for a number of philosophy Journals. 
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American philosophy. William Frankena's admirable little book, 
ETHICS,3 will serve as a source. In order to refer to Frankena's 
book, I shall insert into the text the name of the book and the page 
number referred to. 

In moral philosophy, a theory of obligation consists of one or more 
rules, principles, or procedures which are said to determine the 
rightness, wrongness, or obligatoriness of actions. As William 
Frankena says, 


The ultimate concern of the normative theory of 

obligation is to guide us in the making of decisions 

and judgments about actions in particular situations. 
(ETHICS, p. 11.) 


In the attempt todetermine the correct theory of moral obligation 
many answers have been given, These answers are not all the same 
and hence cannot all be correct. Broadly speaking, two kinds of 
theories have been proposed: teleological and deontological. A teleo- 
logical theory of obligation claims that the SOLE criterion of the 
rightness, wrongness, or obligatoriness of an act is the relative 
amount of nonmoral value brought into existence either by the act 
itself or by the rule under which the act falls. A deontological 
theory of obligation is any theory which denies what teleological 
theories affirm. This is, one holds a deontological theory if one 
denies that the sole criterion of right and wrong is the amount of 
nonmoral good produced by the act or by the following of the rule 
which applies to it. Some deontologists reject as irrelevant to the 
determination of right acts any consideration of the consequences 
of the act in terms of nonmoral value. Others allow such consid- 
eration of the consequences to be relevant, but deny that it is the 
only criterion properly used. 

The phrase "nonmoral value" has been used and should be explained. 
A theory of nonmoral value attempts to answer the following ques- 
tion: 


What is desirable, good, or worthwhile in life? What 
is the good life as distinct from the morally good 
life? What values should we pursue? (ETHICS, p. 63.) 


What is intrinsically desirable? What is good in itself? What is 
good or valuable not as a means to something else which is valuable, 
but valuable for its own sake? These are the questions with which 
atheory of nonmoral value is mainly concerned, It should be apparent 
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that no teleologist can have a complete theory (that is, one which 
can guide acts, or one which can be used to judge rightness, wrong- 
ness, and obligatoriness) without a theory of nonmoral value. If we 
are to produce the greatest balance of nonmoral good over evil we 
must know what this good consists in. As one might expect there 
is and has been great variety in the theories of value proposed by 
moral philosophers. Some have thought that only one thing is in- 
trinsically good; others have thought that many things are intrinsi- 
cally good. Some have thought that pleasure is the sole good 
(hedonism); others have denied it (non-hedonism). 


I 


With these distinctions drawn we may now turn to the first the- 
sis to be established: that Ayn Rand has committed herself to 
several incompatible theories of obligation. There is much evidence 
in THE VIRTUE OF SELFISHNESS which indicates that Miss Rand 
holds a teleological theory of obligation. More specifically, Ayn 
Rand is obviously committed to the teleological theory of ethical 
egoism. Ethical egoism is the theory of obligation which holds that 
the sole criterion of the rightness or wrongness of an act is the 
balance of the agent's own nonmoral good over evil produced by the 
act. 

The very title of her book, THE VIRTUE OF SELFISHNESS: A NEW 
CONCEPT OF EGOISM, indicates that she is an ethical egoist. 
Throughout the book she decries altruism as being any system of 
morality which ever asks a man to sacrifice to another something 
which is of value to himself. She claims that man ought to be sel- 
fish and ought never to sacrifice himself for another. However, she 
does say that "selfishness" does not necessarily connote trampling 
over others to achieve one's own goals, as popularly supposed. In 
defining "selfishness" in the way she does, she (to no good purpose) 
collapses any distinction between "selfishness" and "self-interest." 
She herself indicates the equivalence of these terms inher usage in 
the following passage: 


. . the Objectivist ethics is a morality of rational 
self-interest--or of RATIONAL SELFISHNESS. 
(VOS, p. x.) 


This too seems to indicate that she is claiming that in one's actions 
one ought always to seek one's own good; one ought to satisfy one's 
own interests. Note that this injunction does not ist itself demand 
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that we either look out for or totally disregard the interest of 
others. 

Miss Rand's theory of value will be examined more thoroughly a 
little later in the paper, but at the moment it is appropriate to 
show how her theory of value and the use she puts it to in support 
of her theory of obligation confirm the claim that she is an ethical 
egoist. 

She claims that "the ultimate value" of the individual organism is 
its own life. In a man's case, his own life is the ultimate value. 


The Objectivist ethics holds man's life as the standard 
of value -- and his own life as the ethical purpose of 
every individual man. (VOS, p. 25.) 


Nathaniel Branden, Ayn Rand's co-spokesman for Objectivism, and 
contributor to THE VIRTUE OF SELFISHNESS, claims that the pri- 
mary moral purpose of an individual man should be his ownhappiness, 
and not the happiness of others. (VOS, p. 57.) Objectivism main- 
tains that actions are objectively right or wrong, and that the sole 
purpose of "moral action" is the achievement of "my own ultimate 
value -- my life." Surely there can be no doubt that Miss Rand is 
committed to ethical egoism-- the doctrine that "an individual's 
one andonly basic obligation is to promote for himself the greatest 
possible balance of good over evil."" (ETHICS, p. 16.) 

In spite of the overwhelming evidence that Miss Rand is an ethi- 
cal egoist, there is other evidence in favor of the claim that she is 
really a utilitarian; that is, she sometimes seems to suppose that 
what ultimately is to be promoted by selfish action is the welfare 
of mankind (each and every individual man). She rejects all other 
moral theories as altruistic, as claiming that man's fundamental 
obligation is to sacrifice himself to others, because these theories 
have led to the present terrible state of the world (but she seems 
to be doing all right). A few quotations will further indicate her 
commitment to the promotion of the good of mankind. 


To redeem both man and morality, it is the concept of 
"selfishness" that one has to redeem. (VOS, p. ix.) 


If you want to save civilization, it is this premise of 
modern ethics [ that ethics is "subjective" ]--and of 
all ethical history-- that you must challenge. (VOS, 
po. 15.) 
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It is only on the basis of rational selfishness--on the 
basis of justice--that men canbe fit tolive together 
in a free, peaceful, prosperous, benevolent, rational 
society. (VOS, p. 32.) 


By the grace of reality and the nature of life, man-- 
every man--is an end in himself, he exists for his 
own sake, and the achievement of his own happiness 
is his highest moral purpose. (AS, p. 941.) 


From these passages it wouldseem that what isultimately valuable 
is human life--any human life, not just mine andnot just Ayn Rand's, 
but everyone's. The basic moral injunction seems to be "Act so as 
to promote human life."4 She also seems to believe that the only 
way in which we can fulfill this basic prescription is to act egoisti- 
cally, and she seems to maintain this as a psycho-sociological theory. 
If this does represent her views, then she is not a true egoist but 
a hypothetical egoist, and very likely a utilitarian in disguise. 

It is only fair topoint out that Miss Rand seesherself as opposed 
to utilitarianism, as evidence by the following: 


The philosophers who attempted todevise anallegedly 
rational code of ethics gave mankind nothing but a 
choice of whims: the "selfish" pursuit of one's own 
whims (such as the ethics of Nietzsche)--or "selfless" 
service to the whims of others (such as the ethics of 
Bentham, Mill, Comte and of all social hedonists, 
whether they allowed man to include his own whims 
among the millions of others or advised him to turn 
himself into a totally selfless "schmoo" that seeks 
to be eaten by others.) (VOS, p. 30.) 


Comte advocated selfless devotion to the welfare of others, but 
Bentham did not, and Mill advocated self-sacrifice as something 
never good in itself but only as something occasionally required as 
means to the good in itself, happiness in general. Mill claimed that 
the justification of sacrifice consists in the fact that by the sacri- 
fice we achieve what is more valuable than our own private happiness. 

The utilitarians claim that the good of man (mankind) is the goal 
or end of moralaction. The principle of utility enjoins us to act so 
as to produce the greatest balance of good over evil, counting each 
man equally. The welfare of mankind is just the sum of the welfares 
of eachand every individual. J. S. Mill also advocated that we strive 
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to arrange society so that the good of each man is in harmony with 
the good of every other man (or with the whole of society). 

I cannot imagine what Miss Rand would take issue with in the above 
paragraph, even though it is an account of the central principles of 
classical utilitarianism. It seems to me that shehas not adequately 
understood what utilitarianism is, and because of this she has ended 
up verbally denying that which she is all the time maintaining her- 
self, 

Besides committing herself to the incompatible doctrines of 
egoism and utilitarianism, Miss Rand makes other claims which 
commit her to the denial of both egoism and utilitarianism. The 
principles which she espouses in her chapter on "Man's Rights" are 
not only fundamental, but inconsistent with and irreducible to both 
ethical egoism and utilitarianism. In short, they are irreducible to 
a teleological principle of rightness and wrongness of actions. Let 
us see what claims she makes about rights before presenting our 
argument, 


A "right" is a moral principle defining and sanc- 
tioning a man's freedom of action ina social context. 
There is only one fundamental right (all the others 
are its consequences or corollaries): a man's right to 
his own life. Life is aprocess of self-sustaining and 
self-generated action; the right to life means the 
right to engage in self-sustaining and self-generated 
action--which means: the freedom to take all the ac- 
tions required by the nature of a rational being for 
the support, the furtherance, the fulfillment and the 
enjoyment of his ownlife. (Such is the meaning of the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. ) 

The concept of a "right" pertains only to action-- 
specifically, to freedom of action. It means freedom 
from physical compulsion, coercion or interference 
by other men. (VOS, pp. 93-94.) 


In another passage in the same chapter on "Man's Rights," Miss 
Rand contradicts what she said immediately above. This inconsis- 
tency draws our attention to another--an inconsistency betweenher 
theory of rights and her ethical egoism. 


Remember that rights are moral principles which de- 
fine and protect a man's freedom of action, but im- 
pose no obligations on other men. (VOS, p. 97.) 
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But, of course, one man's rights DO impose an obligation on every 
other man--the obligation of non-interference. A right which im- 
posed no obligation on other men would be perfectly empty and 
meaningless. And, of course, Miss Rand does in fact believe that 
each of us has an obligation to treat every other human being as an 
end in himself, as a being who has rights which ought to be re- 
spected in action and in thought. 

The internal inconsistency canbe counted as a slip, but the other 
cannot be so easily dismissed. If ethical egoism is correct, if the 
sole principle of right action is "Each man ought to seek his own 
good exclusively, regarding others only as a means to one's own 
good," then there can be no categorical obligation to respect the 
rights of others. Why should I respect YOUR right to life and the 
pursuit of happiness? If by respecting your rights I can be more 
secure and have abetter life, then it is the rational and right thing 
to do if I'm an egoist. But if I believe (truly, say) that what you 
possess will make my life better and more secure, and that I can 
steal it from you without getting caught and without bringing harm 
to myself in any way, then why not? And even if Miss Rand can ar- 
gue successfully that it is as a matter of psychological and socio- 
logical fact never the case that I further my own good by trans- 
gressing the rights of another human being (and she does attempt 
this argument when she argues that there are no conflicts of in- 
terest between rational men-- see below) she still is caught ina 
contradiction. Egoism would require respect of another not because 
he is an end in himself, but because so respecting him will promote 
my good, the only thing ultimately worthy of consideration. And 
Miss Rand's theory of rights requires that one man respect the 
rights of another, simply because that is what he ought to do, and 
not merely because it is the best way for him to get along. 

Granting that Ayn Rand's doctrine of ethical egoism is inconsis- 
tent with her position on individual rights, one might try to save 
Miss Rand by arguing that she is really a utilitarian and only a dis- 
guised or hypothetical egoist, and that she can justify her position 
on human rights on the grounds of utility. Limitations of space 
prevent any detailed examination of this possibility, so let the fol- 
lowing remarks suffice. 

Miss Rand does make some statements which suggest a utilitarian 
justification of individual rights; she does not, of course, explicitly 
present such a justification since she has explicitly denied utili- 
tarianism. But if one considers the temper of her discourse on 
rights, I believe that it becomes clear that she gives the principle 
of individual rights an importance which places it above considera - 
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tions of utility. She would, I think it is clear, argue that it is 
wrong to violate aman's rights even if by doing so we could increase 
substantially the amount of good in the world while not significantly 
decreasing the good of him whose rights are thus violated. 

The result of this inquiry into Miss Rand's theory of rights is 
that sheholds her principle of rights as adeontological principle of 
right or obligatory action. It is deontological in kind because the 
rightness or wrongness of an act by which one protects or violates 
an individual's rights is not determined solely on the grounds of the 
nonmoral good which results. It has been shown that she cannot 
justify her claims concerning rights on the grounds of egoism. She 
would not attempt justifying them on utilitarian grounds. COULD 
she justify what she believes about rights on utilitarian grounds? I 
do not think so, but the argument to show this would take us beyond 
the scope of this paper. 5. 

The overall conclusion with respect to Miss Rand's theory of moral 
obligation is that she is in an essential way confused. She has com- 
mitted herself to two, and possibly three, mutually incompatible 
positions: ethical egoism, utilitarianism (possibly), and a deonto- 
logical principle of rights which is inconsistent with both of the 
teleological positions. Since Miss Rand seems most willing to de- 
scribe her theory as egoistic, I shall, in the remainder of the arti- 
cle, assume that she is an ethical egoist, and that she has only un- 
wittingly committed herself to opposing theories. 


II 


Ayn Rand does not present her theory of nonmoral value in the 
terminology adopted in this article. She does not talk about in- 
trinsic value and extrinsic or instrumental value. Instead she talks 
variously of "the standard of value," "the ultimate value," "the 
final goal," "the final end," "the purpose of moral action," "the 
highest moral purpose," and "the highest ethical purpose." These 
seem to be used in an equivalent way, and seem to refer to some 
one intrinsic value which is the sole intrinsic good. 

What is this sole intrinsic value which she takes as the standard 
for all other (extrinsic) values? Many passages, such as the fol- 
lowing, seem toindicate that intrinsic goodness consists in biologi- 
cal survival of the individual organism. 


Life can be kept in existence only by aconstant process 
of self-sustaining action. The goal of that action, the 
ultimate value which, to be kept, must be gained through 
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its every moment, is the organism's life. 

An ultimate value is that final goal or end to which 
all lesser goals are the means -- and it sets the stan- 
dard by which all lesser goals are evaluated. An 
organism's life is its standard of value: that which 
furthers its life is the good, that which threatens it 
is the evil. (VOS, pp. 16-17.) 


In the same context she says that the standard which determines 
what is "proper" with respect to requirements for the maintenance 
of an organism's life IS "the organism's life, or: that which is re- 
quired for the organism's survival." (VOS, p. 16.) 

But these passages are quite misleading, because it is not bio- 
logical life which is for her the ultimate value. Instead the intrinsic 
good for man consists in his "proper survival." 


Such is the meaning of the definition: that which is 
required for man's survival qua man. It does not mean 
a momentary or a merely physical survival. 

(VOS, p. 24.) 


And so Miss Rand only SEEMS tobe claiming that the ultimate value 
is life itself, and she is really maintaining that the intrinsic good 
is the GOOD life, a certain kind of biological existence. Mere life 
is only a necessary condition for the good life. So an evil man can 
survive biologically without surviving "properly"; that is, without 
achieving the good life or the life "proper" to a rational being. 

Ayn Rand is not explicit about her concept of the good life, but 
she seems to follow Aristotle in believing that the nature of the 
good ("happiness" for Aristotle)is determined by man's metaphysi- 
cal nature as a rational animal. But rational activity is only part 
of the good life, and some other parts of the good life are indicated 
by Nathaniel Branden, who says in an essay of his in THE VIRTUE 
OF SELFISHNESS: 


There are, broadly, five (interconnected) areas that 
allow a man to experience the enjoyment of life: pro- 
ductive work, human relationships, recreation, art, 
sex. (VOS, p. 62.) 
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The good life, then, contains or consists in these various kinds of 
experiences, plus, in some way, rational activity. But there is 
still more that is required for one's life to be intrinsically valuable. 
In ATLAS SHRUGGED the hero, John Galt, is ready to commit sui- 
cide in order to prevent his lover, the heroine (Dagny Taggart), from 
being tortured and murdered. Rand writes: 


"I don't have to tell you," he said, "that if I doit, it 
won't be an act of self-sacrifice. I do not care to live 
on their terms,I do not care to obey them and I do not 
care to see you enduring a drawn-out murder. There 
will be no values for me to seek after that -- and I do 
not care to exist without values." (AS, p. 1013.) 


John Galt refuses tolive as a deceitful person, as a looter. He even 
refuses to cooperate in any way with those who are evil and who, in 
the story, have brought about the destruction of the country. And 
he claims that he is acting egoistically. He (and Miss Rand) seems 
tobelieve that moral integrity is a necessary condition of the good 
life in two senses, First, an integral part of the good life is moral 
uprightness. Any life which lacks it is to that extent impoverished. 
With this claim I would heartily agree. Second--and this claim is 
false--being moral is anecessary condition for the possession of or 
experience of any nonmoral values. The good life consists in being 
morally upright as well as in having and enjoying things of nonmoral 
value. But Miss Rand believes that one cannot achieve the latter 
without the former. 

In Miss Rand's conception, the good life, the moral life, is quite 
different from mere life or survival. She claims that the moral 
life is necessary for survival, and when she puts it this way she 
seems tobe claiming that the virtues are only a means to survival. 
This makes biological survival the ultimate value. But at other 
times she indicates that the goal of moral action is the good life, 
and that this necessarily includes moral integrity. I believe that 
this last view is the one to which she is really committed. 

But her commitment to the good life as the virtuous life (the life 
with moral value) provides difficulties for her position as a teleolo- 
gist, whether she is an egoist or autilitarian. If she is a teleologist 
her sole and basic rule for determining the rightness, wrongness, or 
obligatoriness of an action is the nonmoral good produced by the 
action, 


It is important to notice, here, that for ateleologist, 
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the moral quality or value of actions, persons or traits 
of character is dependent on the comparative nonmoral 
value of what they bring about or try to bring about. 
For the moral quality or value of something to depend 
on the moral value of whatever it promotes would be 
circular. (ETHICS, p. 13.) 


If the good which is the object of moral action essentially includes 
moral values (virtues, or dispositions to right action) then she has 
presented us with a circular account, and a very small circle at 
that. 

Ayn Rand's argument for her theory of nonmoral value is also 
faulty, and the failure is not unrelated to the problems just found 
in the statement of that theory. She is intent on making her moral 
philosophy "objective" (cognitivistic), and in order to do this, at- 
tempts to prove a naturalistic theory of nonmoral value. 


Thus the validation of value judgments is to be achieved 
by reference to the facts of reality. The fact that a 
living entity IS, determines what it OUGHT to do. So 
much for the issue of the relation between "IS" and 
"OUGHT." (VOS, p. 17.) 


She argues that life must be the ultimate value because "only a 
LIVING entity can have goals or can originate them." (VOS, p. 16.) 
She is claiming that since life is a necessary condition of values, it 
must then be the highest value. But PRIMA FACIE it would seem 
that if life is a necessary condition of values then it cannot be, in 
the same way, a value. If her reasoning were valid then since oxygen 
is a necessary condition of life it would follow that oxygen must be 
a more basic value than happiness or life itself. 

She attempts to reinforce this first argument for the "ultimacy 
of life among values by arguing that the processes in a physical 
organism "are actions generated by the organism itself and directed 
to a single goal: the maintenance of the organism's LIFE." (VOS, 
p. 16.) From these two arguments she concludes that "anorganism's 
life is its standard of value," and also that it is the ultimate value-- 
"that final goal or end to which all lesser goals are the means," 
(VOS, p. 17.) But this biological basis for her theory of nonmoral 
value provides insufficient support for that theory. Whatever 
plausibility it has comes from overlooking an ambiguity in the notion 
of "goal" or "end." Miss Rand has argued that life is the ultimate 
value of a living organism because there are built in processes or 
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automatic functions which "result in the preservation of an or- 
ganism's life." (VOS, p. 16, footnote.) These actions, she says, 
are goal-directed, but they are not purposive since they are not 
consciously undertaken. But the fact that these processes result 
in life does not prove that life is a value; after all, another result 
of these and other automatic processes of the organism is death. 
Thus the goal of these processes would be death, and death would be 
a value. It appears that Miss Rand is adopting principles which 
would commit her to saying that the following fallacy of ambiguity, 
known to every student of elementary logic, is not really a fallacy: 


The end of a thing is its perfection. 
Death is the end of life. 
Hence, death is the perfection of life. 


Thus the arguments by which she attempts to derive her basic 
principle of nonmoral value from certain "factual" statements 
about life (that life is a necessary condition of the existence of 
values, and that life is the "goal" of natural physical processes of 
organisms) fail. The reader may also note that even if these argu- 
ments should succeed, they would only establish that biological life-- 
the continuance of certain biological processes --is intrinsically 
valuable. They would not establish the truth of Miss Rand's real 
theory of value-- that it is the good life (as sketched out above) 
which is the ultimate intrinsic good. 6 


III 


Miss Rand attempts to base her whole moral philosophy on her 
theory of nonmoral value. And when she argues for ethical egoism 
as her theory of obligation, her sole argument stems from her 
theory of value. Traditionally, people have sought to establish 
ethical egoism by arguing that psychological egoism is true and that 
the truth of this psychological theory justifies the acceptance of 
ethical egoism, a normative theory. This nonmoral--neither moral 
nor immoral -- psychological theory consists in the claim that the 
sole basic motivation of every human action is the agent's own good 
(or what he believes to be his own good). It is the claim that men 
are, in psychological fact, always selfish in their actions, even when 
apparently altruistic. Since this theory is rejected by Nathaniel 
Branden (VOS, p. 60), we can assume that it is rejected by Miss 
Rand as well. In any case she does not use it in arguing for ethical 
egoism. 
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Instead, Miss Rand attempts to formulate her theory of non- 
moral value (her theory of good) in such a way that she canplausibly 
use her theory of value as evidence for her theory of obligation (her 
theory of right, viz., ethical egoism). Her argument at this point 
certainly depends in part upon the following plausible principle: If 
something is of intrinsic nonmoral value then, other things being 
equal, it is at least right (and perhaps obligatory) to act in such a 
way as to realize (bring about, produce) that intrinsic value. Now 
to what theory of intrinsic value could we apply this principle in 
order to get ethical egoism, the claim that one's sole obligation is 
to promote to one's own life?7 

Throughout her essays Miss Rand talks of "man," "man's life," 
"an organism's survival," "man's life as the standard of value," and 
"human survival" in such away as to attempt to formulate a theory 
of value which will work as a basis for egoism. But now which man's 
life or survival is intrinsically good? Each and every man's--man- 
kind's? Or is it just her own life that is the ultimate good? 

Before spelling out the three alternative theories of value which she 
might be proposing I want to distinguish and discard two other possi- 
ble interpretations of her claims concerning ultimate values and 
organisms. First, if Miss Rand meant that each man does in fact 
pursue only his own life-- that this is in fact what each man does 
value most--thenher thesis would be apsychological one which is at 
best simply false (and we have already given strong reasons for be- 
lieving that she rejects it). Second, if Miss Rand merely meant 


that each man OUGHT to pursue his own good, his own life, then | 


she would be claiming that her evidence for ethical egoism is the 
truth of ethical egoism Itself. But this is circular reasoning of the 
worst kind and would constitute the admission that there is no evi- 
dence at all for her theory of obligation. 

So Miss Rand must be affirming one of three theses concerning 
ultimate value: (1) that her own life is the sole intrinsic value; (2) 
that each and every man's individual life is THE SOLE intwinsic 
value; or (3) that the welfare ("proper survival") of mankind is the 
sole intrinsic value. Theses (1)and (2), if they were plausible, might 
yield ethical egoism but not thesis (3). If Miss Rand were to main- 
tain thesis (3), then she would have to infer that it is atleast right 
(and perhaps obligatory) to act in such a way as to promote the 
"proper survival of mankind." But this is utilitarianism and this 
theory of obligation would be mislabeled were it called "egoism." 

Theses (1) and (2) may seem to be more likely candidates for value 
theories from which one could derive ethical egoism. However, 
thesis (1)--that Miss Rand's life is the sole intrinsic value--is not 
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only widely implausible but does not even result inan egoistic theory 
of obligation. If Miss Rand held such a theory of value and the de- 
rived theory of obligation, then the fact that she did would give us 
good grounds for callingher an EGOTIST (one canbe an egotist with- 
out holding egoism as atheory). But this theory of obligation would 
claim that it is at least right (and perhaps obligatory) to act in such 
away as to promote the good of Ayn Rand; and this is not the theory 
of obligation called ethical egoism. In any case, when an egoist (in 
this case Miss Rand) claims that the ultimate value is his (or her) 
own life, surely we must allow another person to claim that the 
ultimate value is HIS own life. And so thesis (1) is surely an un- 
acceptable theory of intrinsic value, since there is no conceivable 
reason why we should all believe that one human being's life rather 
than someone else's is the sole intrinsic value. 

We are now left with thesis (2) that each and every man's indi- 
vidual life is THE SOLE intrinsic value. Does it fare any better 
than the others? Consider her claim that the ultimate value is the 
agent's own life. Does this not mean that there are as many "the 
ultimate" values as there are agents? And is this not a contradic- 
tion? If there is only one intrinsic good (one ultimate value)--if 
there is such a thing as the ultimate value-- then there certainly 
cannot be more than one. And yet whenshe claims that the ultimate 
value of each organism is its own life she seems to be affirming 
that there is a rather large number of "the ultimate values." If we 
can assume that there are at least twohuman beings then thesis (2) 
is logically inconsistent. 

I believe that every reader will agree that neither thesis (1) nor 
thesis (2) is acceptable and also that thesis (3) does not of itself 
entail or even make probable ethical egoism. Why, then, does Ayn 
Rand's theory of value seem so plausible to so many? How can any- 
one reasonably believe that it is true and that it strongly supports 
ethical egoism? The answer, I believe, lies in the ambiguity of Miss 
Rand's statement of her theory of value. When she says something 
like, "Man's life . . . [is] the STANDARD of value . . . and HIS 
OWN LIFE... . [is]the ethical PURPOSE of every individual man," 
her claim sounds plausible because it is understood as a universal 
theory of value--as thesis (3). But because both this statement and 
others are unclear, people do not object when she says that egoism 
must be correct since this theory of value iscorrect. People do not 
protest because, in order to make the inference fromher theory of 
value to her egoism (her theory of obligation), she and the reader 
understand her theory of value as being either thesis (1) or (2). 
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One of the most frequent criticisms of ethical egoism is that the 
doctrine yields contradictory results. Take the single act of Joe 
robbing John. If ethical egoism is the case then this one act seems 
to be right, and, at the same time, wrong. When Joe judges, he 
rightly perceives (say) that he will get away with it and that his 
conscience will not bother him; and since an act is right if it bene- 
fits him (Joe), he knows that the act is right. John, however, rightly 
perceives that he will not benefit from the act, and since ethical 
egoism declares as right that act which benefits him (John), John 
knows that the act in question is wrong. 

The most frequently encountered reply to this criticism is that 
it falsely presupposes that the "true" interests of Joe and John are 
in conflict. Most egoists admit the relevance of the criticism -- 
they admit that any theory which entails a contradiction must be 
false-- but deny that there are any "real" conflicts of interest 
among people, Ayn Rand takes this line of defense throughout her 
essays: 


The Objectivist ethics holds that HUMAN good does not 
require human sacrifices and cannot be achieved by the 
sacrifice of anyone to anyone. It holds that the RA- 
TIONAL interests of men do not clash-- that there is 
no conflict of interests among men who do not desire 
the unearned, who do not make sacrifices nor accept 
them, who deal with one another as TRADERS, giving 
value for value. (VOS, p. 31.) 


Once again there is difficulty in getting clear about what she is af- 
firming. Who does actually maintain that one man's happiness ne- 
cessitates another's misery? and if someone maintains it, what does 
he mean by it? One might, after all, hold that in a morally ideal 
world there would be no conflicts of interests, but that in this im- 
perfect world, one man's happiness canbe achieved at timesonly at 
the expense of another's. It seems clear to me that it is possible 
that some men be happy without thereby taking away happiness from 
someone else, But this is not to say that it is never the case that 
one man's interest conflicts with another's. Surely men sometimes 
find themselves in circumstances in which their available food sup- 
ply is not sufficient to guarantee the survival of ail the members 
of the group. Surely there are cases of conflict. And it will not do 
for Miss Rand to tellus that if people were ideally moral in thought 
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and deed then there would be no moral problems concerning food 
supply and distribution. We do not solve our moral dilemmas of 
conflicting interests by saying that ideally there would be none. 
What we need are moral principles which will guide us to the good 
life and tell which actions are right. 

But perhaps we are misunderstanding Miss Rand. She does, it 
seems, recognize clashes of interests between people; she just de- 
nies that there are any conflicts between rational people. Just what 
does this mean? Does it mean that two shipwrecked men who had 
only a little food, insufficient for both of them, would not be ra- 
tional if they both desired the last bit of food or fresh water? 

In her chapter on "The 'Conflicts' of Men's Interests," Miss Rand 
argues that a rational man is a man who considers the following 
when selecting or pursuing interest or goals. First, the rational 
man respects reality and never pursues the unattainable. He drops 
any interests he cannot fulfill. Second, "a rational man. . . does 
not hold or pursue any desire out of context." (VOS, p. 51.) The 
rational man always seeks to maximize the long run total good. He 
does not wish for things he has not the means to attain. Also the 
rational man is morally virtuous--he does not cheat, lie, steal, or 
even desire that which he does not merit through his own effort 
and skill. 

Third, the rational man takes upon himself the responsibility of 
changing the world if there is something wrong with it. He is a man 
of action who acts rationally to achieve his long range interests. 
Last, the rational man "knows that all benefits have to be produced" 
(VOS, p. 54) and that a man ought to get only what he earns, 

It is true (I hope) that rational men do better at resolving con- 
flicts without resorting to force than do irrational men. But it is 
no doubt perfectly clear by now that Miss Rand has not proved that 
there are no real conflicts between rational men. Of course there 
are, and in this respect her claim that there are not is blatantly 
false. She has not even shown in any significant way that there are 
no irresoluble conflicts of interest between men who are rational. 
What she has done is given us a not very well disguised definition of 
"rational" such that a rational man is by definition just the sort of 
man who can resolve conflicts of interests between himself and 
other (rational) men. So it is true that there are no irresoluble 
conflicts of interest between those who can and do resolve their 
conflicting interests. One can hardly argue with that. It is a 
totally vacuous claim and of no intrinsic interest. Thus Miss Rand 
has failed to defend her egoism against the charge that it yields 
contradictory judgments. 
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What, then, shall we say about the ethics of Objectivism? I have 
shown that Miss Rand's exposition of the basic principles of her 
moral philosophy is not only extremely unclear, but it is strewn 
with contradictions. With respect toher theory of obligation I have 
shown that she definitely commits herself to the teleological theory 
called ethical egoism. But she also commits herself to a non-tele- 
ological principle when she talks about human rights. In addition, 
there are remarks scattered through her essays which lead one at 
least to suspect that she may be unwittingly committed to utili- 
tarianism. These three different theories of obligation are mutually 
inconsistent, 

Her theory of nonmoral value fared no better than her theory of 
obligation. I showed that her account of intrinsic value is at least 
unclearly stated and, in one form at least, unsupported by the argu- 
ments she offers. In addition, I showed that Miss Rand's theory of 
nonmoral value -- the most important piece of evidence offered in 
support of her ethical egoism--cannot be formulated in such a way 
that it can be used successfully in support of that theory of obli- 
gation. 

In the very last section it was shown that Miss Rand fails in her 
attempt to answer the common criticism that ethical egoism is 
self-contradictory. We can conclude not only that Ayn Rand's pre- 
sentation of her moral philosophy is seriously confused, but that 
she has failed to give any good reason in support of her ethical 
egoism. She does not support it by a psychological theory, and she 
cannot support it with her theory of value. We must conclude that 
Ayn Rand's Objectivist ethics is not anacceptable moral philosophy. 


NOTES 


layn Rand, THE VIRTUE OF SELFISHNESS (New York: Signet, 
1961). 


2ayn Rand, ATLAS SHRUGGED (New York: Signet, 1957). 


3William Frankena, ETHICS (Foundations of Philosophy Series; 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963). 


4Later we shall have to examine what she means by "human life, " 
since she does not believe that the basic moral obligation is the 
proliferation of the species. 
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SSee John Rawls, "Justice as Fairness," in PHILOSOPHICAL RE- 
VIEW, Vol. 67 (1958), pp. 164-94. It is reprinted in Richard B. 
Brandt, VALUE AND OBLIGATION, pp. 549-63. Rawls argues for a 
quasi-contractual theory of justice, where justice is considered as 
a property of practices or institutions. One principle adopted by 
Rawls is that people should be given or permitted the greatest 
amount of liberty possible, short of the liberty to interfere with 
another's like liberty. This seems to be quite similar to Miss 
Rand's principle of individual rights (the violation of whichis injus- 
tice). Rawls includes a second principle which Miss Rand might ac- 
cept: "Inequalities are arbitrary unless it is reasonable to expect 
that they work out for everyone's advantage, and provided the posi- 
tions and offices to which they attach, or from which they may be 
gained, are open to all." (Brandt, p. 550.) Rawls goes on to argue 
that these principles of justice cannot be justified on grounds of 
utility. 


§In the remainder of the article I shall have occasion to refer to 
Miss Rand's theory of value. I shall use her own words for the 
highest value ("man's life," "human survival," etc.), and I shall not 
attempt to distinguish her "real" theory of nonmoral value from 
her apparent theory. 


7The answer to this question actually should be that no theory of 
intrinsic value, however plausible or implausible, could, along with 
the principle as stated, yield this result. One can only get the con- 
clusion that, other things being equal, it is at least right (and per- 
haps obligatory) to act in such a way as to promote one's own life. 
One could not infer that this is the SOLE obligation. That would 
take additional argument which might consist in the argument that 
any adequate theory of obligation must be teleological. 
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PRESUPPOSITIONS IN POLITICAL THEORY 


George J. Stack 
State University College at Brockport 


Although many philosophers in the recent Anglo-American tradi- 
tion feel that the primary aim of philosophy is the analysis and 
clarification of concepts or conceptual analysis, it has recently 
been mentioned that philosophy mayhave another role inrelation to 
political theory. There is a need amongst many men, it is said, for 
a practical philosophy, a philosophy which can, to some extent, be 
supplied by political theory. As Plamenatz has recently said: 


Man today, much more than in the past, must get his 
own bearings in the world; he must make himself at 
home in the world, for he can no longer be at home in 
it merely by conforming to the conventions and acquir- 
ing the prejudices of his station in society. Indeed, he 
no longer has a station, ashis ancestors did; he is much 
more socially mobile in a much more quickly changing 
society. 


There is a great deal of work for the philosopher in analyzing the 
conceptual foundation of political theories but, on the other hand, 
he must once more concern himself with man as a political being, 
must concernhimself with an attempt to understand the existential 
concerns of men, the aims of society, with what might be described 
as the TELOS of man. The question I will be concerned with here is 
a rather large one. That is, what has been the underlying basis of 
political theories; what have been the fundamental assumptions 
which have guided their construction, form, and intention? In what 
sense are these assumptions relevant to philosophical analysis or 
speculation? 

At the risk of being charged with hasty generalization, I believe 
that the most universal determining factor in all political theory 
is an assumption about the nature of man, an implicit philosophical 
anthropology. A more general assumption which underlies the vast 
variety of political theories in the West is a metaphysical concep- 
tion of the place of man in the cosmos or of the ultimate aim of 

Professor Stack is inthe Department of Philosophy at State Uni- 
versity College. He has written for a number of Journals including 
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existence. Such presuppositions are part and parcel of the tradi- 
tional political theories which provide the substance of the history 
of political theory in the Western world. Political theories must 
always be understood, obviously, in their historical context. The 
concrete material, social, religious, or philosophical conditions 
prevailing at one time clearly determine the form which a political 
philosophy will take. This is at least true in regard to its general 
features, But in what sense can we understand the assumptions 
made about man and his nature? When a political theorist begins to 
discuss the best or most practicable form of government for man, 
he ineluctably must make some reference to the 'nature of man.' 
But is it clear what the 'nature' of man is? Can such an assumption 
ever be completely free of cultural determinism? The problem of 
understanding what man essentially is is complex because the being 
which asks this question already exists in a specific way, already 
has implicit presuppositions about the kind of being he is. The 
problem of establishing the essential nature of man is primarily an 
interpretive one. Man must interpret his own mode of being in 
terms of the available concepts, interms of the intellectual milieu 
in which he finds himself. In effect, the difficulty is that man is 
always trying to understand himself from within, He can never at- 
tain the conceptual distance of, say, Laplace's superscientist who, 
it is said, could know all of the relevant causal factors which have 
led up to the present moment. As Nietzsche once remarked, man 
cannot judge the value of the whole of existence sincehe cannot at- 
tain a vantage point outside of existence in order todo so, That is, 
every understanding of what man is (which lies at the basis of politi- 
cal theory) is possible only from a contingent perspective. To ex- 
press this in Hegelian language, we may say that the understanding 
of the history of man is (in a sense) the interpretation of man. To 
be sure, this does not mean that any of the significant material 
aspects of human existence are denied. Rather, the fundamental 
basis of the teleology of history (expressed through the projects of 
individuals or nations) can be understood in terms of an underlying 
assumption about the nature of man, an assumption which is, in- 
variably, an interpretation of the meaning of man. 

That the above claim is not arbitrary can be seen when we examine 
some paradigmatic claims about the political 'ideals' or goals man 
should or ought to seek. For Hobbes as well as Machiavelli, man is 
essentially an egotistical, selfish, acquisitive being who is moti- 
vated primarily by self-interest. Given this assumption about man 
in general it is by nomeans surprising that in their political theories 
(if Machiavelli may be said to have had a political theory) coercive 
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power is central. Note the hypothetical form that the claims of 
Machiavelli and Hobbes should assume: if man is the kind of being 
we say he is, then it is important for the State to be structured 
around a strong central authority; it is essential that covenants 
(for example) be backed by the sword. While Hobbes' and Machia- 
velli's cynicism about man may or may not be justified in some 
cases, it is clear that how they conceive of the 'best' form of 
government for man is conditioned by their conception of man. 

The appeal to a mythical 'state of nature' in the writings of 
Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau has been the traditional way in which 
to account for one's philosophical anthropology. What man IS funda- 
mentally, it is said, can be found in a primitive, pre- civil state. 
This is obviously fallacious. For, even if it could be granted that 
there was a 'state of nature’ (a concept which is historically and 
anthropologically questionable), the nature of man in such a state 
would be irrelevant to a 'present' theory of the State. If a politi- 
cal theory is to be viable, if it is to be more than a literary exer- 
cise, it must have relevance to the needs, aspirations, and goals of 
men in the present. Man, as man, cannot be found to be living out- 
side a social or political organization. That is, no one is able to 
find the 'pure man' who is unaffected (or, as Rousseau claimed, un- 
corrupted) by some civilizing force, no matter how primitive it 
might be. Hence, the determination of the essence of man must 
already be made under specific material - historical conditions. A 
human being wholly unconditioned by specific social organizations is 
inconceivable, It is for this reason that conceptions of man change 
in relation to the cultural, historical conditions under which actual 
men exist. What I am suggesting here is that the quest for an 
apodictic definition of man or an absolutely certain essential de- 
scription of man as such is a futile one. This does not mean that 
some attempt to interpret the fundamental nature of man should 
not be made; inevitably, it will be made. And if political theory is 
to be possible, it must be made, Plato had long ago shown that in 
order to talk about 'man writ large' (man as political being) we must 
know something about the specificity of the psychology of man. In 
this sense, it is clear that today a relevant consideration for po- 
litical theory must be the information about man derived from the 
various techniques and methods of the psychologists. But it may be 
said that this knowledge itself often does not entail any notion or 
assumption about what man ought tobe. And political theory simply 
cannot do without some form of prescription. Hence, the various 
descriptions of the needs, motives, interests, and intentions of 
men provide only a theoretical framework for a philosophical anthro- 
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pology and should not be regarded as embodying ultimate answers 
concerning the 'true' or 'essential' nature of man. Whatever infor- 
mation is available in psychology or sociology should be taken into 
consideration by the political theorist as well as the political acti- 
vist. But such information should not be treated with dogmatic 
reverance since these social sciences already assume something 
about man in their methodologies, in their selection of data, and in 
their conception of the function of their disciplines. What Iam 
suggesting here is that the data gathered by the social sciences is 
obviously relevant to our understanding of man: But all forms of 
reductivistic dogmatism must be avoided. Only in this way can we 
avoid reifying hypotheses and converting them into facts. A notori- 
ous example of such a phenomenon in political theory is the Marxist 
conception of the economic determination of all human actions, 
commitments, beliefs, and thoughts. That man is only HOMO 
ECONOMICUS is simply empirically false. And it is such a preten- 
tion toknowledge about what makes man man which must be avoided 
in any specific interpretation of the nature of man. 

Since it is highly probable that no apodictic description of the 
‘nature' of man is possible, the political theorist must rely upon 
the knowledge available at any particular historical moment for his 
tentative, hypothetical assumptions about man and that social- 
political organization which will best satisfy his needs and be most 
congenial to his psycho-physical make-up. Weneed not assume with 
Rousseau that man is fundamentally 'good' or 'cooperative.' Nor 
need we accept uncritically the Marxian view that the elimination of 
a capitalistic economy will bring about the transformation of man. 
Fortunately, we have some empirical, historical evidence that such 
a radical transformation (as was predicted, for example, by Lenin) 
has simply not come about. Man appears to be, as Aristotle saw in 
his NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, morally indeterminate, neither neces- 
sarily corruptible nor necessarily perfectible. If man has learned 
anything from Western history since the French revolution, it is 
that utopian political ideologies can be violently destructive of hu- 
man freedom and even of the aims of those who embrace such ideolo- 
gies. We have learned something about man in a negative sense. 
That is, we have learned that certain assumptions about human na- 
ture are misleading, naive, and quixotic. Philosophical anthropolo- 
gies must be tentative, hypothetical, subject to revision. The dog- 
matic adherence to certain stereotypic conceptions of man has 
flawed many political theories and much political practice. In a 
general sense, then, one philosophical issue cannot be transcended 
in political thought. That is, the attempt to define and redefine 
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man in and through his historical development. To assume that 'all 
the facts are in,' to assume that apodictic certainty about manhas 
been attained is to commit oneself to a dogmatic political theory 
which lacks the flexibility needed for adjustment to concrete cir- 
cumstances, historical conditions, and new information. The con- 
cept of manshould be anopen-ended concept, one which is comprised 
of factual and hypothetical descriptions of the various aspects of 
human thought and behavior. With this 'model' of man, the politi- 
cal theorist, like the physical scientist employing models of expla- 
nation, will be able to provide blueprints for the future in terms of 
a working hypothesis about man's nature. All of the social sciences 
can (and do) provide significant data, data which must be the foun- 
dation for a philosophical anthropology; and the political theorist 
should provide a socio-political project interms of the possibilities 
of man which these studies reveal. If this relativistic, tentative 
approach to an understanding of man is unsatisfying to some, it 
should be borne in mind that the opposite tendency, the tendency to 
dictate for all time the unchanging nature of man, has had politi- 
cally disastrous results. The model or construct one adopts in re- 
gard tohuman existence may not logically entail any specific politi- 
cal structure or specific institutions. But it is clear that it would, 
atleast temporarily, provide the boundary-conditions for the formu- 
lations of the political theorist. Aristotle was on the right track 
whenhe claimed that that State is best which allows for the fullest 
possible realization of the potentialities of all citizens. But, un- 
fortunately, his aristocratic prejudices and his Hellenic ethnocen- 
trism prevented him from extending this general (and admittedly 
vague) principle to all men. The attempt to arrive at a model or 
construct of man must bea multi-faceted enterprise which is domi- 
nated neither by reigning philosophical thought nor by specific psy- 
chological or sociological schools of thought. What man IS is not to 
be determined by political fiat or by unexamined A PRIORI assump- 
tions. It is a question of such significance that it should always be 
subject to debate (the kind of debate which Mill saw as essential to 
representational democracies), to critical analysis, to revision. 
For, the interpretation of human being is, in one sense, experimen- 
tal. It is an activity carried out by a finite being, by a being who 
invariably views phenomena from a limited perspective. Despite 
this, it is an enterprise without which political theory cannot pro- 
ceed . . . unless it is to repeat the errors of the past. One way 
in which political theories can be distinguished one from the other 
is in terms of the unexamined assumptions about man which par- 
tially determine their structure and, often, specific recommenda- 
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tions concerning the institutions necessary for human existence. 
What political theorists ought todo is to become more self-conscious 
about such assumptions, to be self-critical whenever they refer to 
the 'nature of man' or to the 'aims of human existence.' A philo- 
sophical anthropology must be or should be a propaedeutic to the 
creation of a political theory. If this means that there will be a 
persuasive element in political theories, all that canbe said is that 
it is perhaps inevitable that this is so since we are dealing not only 
with facts about man (in formulating a philosophical anthropology) 
but with interpretations of these facts. And in all interpretive 
questions there is a subjective element. Thus, the fact that politi- 
cal theories often explicitly or implicitly express personal prefer- 
ences or values2 does not mean that they are useless or worthless 
because unscientific. 

In regard to a philosophy of man one cannot transcend value- 
judgments since what one thinks man is (in one sense) and what one 
thinks he ought to be (which is clearly relevant to a political theory 
if not to political science) implies specific valuations. Where the 
political theorist can attempt to avoid radical subjectivism he 
should always do so; and he cando so by remaining aware of the em- 
pirical evidence which is available to him. But it must be admitted 
that the question of what man is essentially or fundamentally is 
only partially an empirical question. It is also a question of valua- 
tion. This is inescapable. But political values must be grounded in 
empirical evidence as far as possible since this is the only way in 
which to avoid a metaphysics of manor society which cannot be sub- 
jected to critical analysis. The question is, can political theory be 
entirely free from metaphysical assumptions or Weltanschauungen? 

Although there is a general trend today tobe wary of metaphysi- 
cally grounded political ideologies, and even an alleged ‘decline’ in 
political theory as such,3 it is obvious that not all metaphysical 
assumptions about man and his place in the cosmos have been aban- 
doned. To be sure, there are few political theorists who would have 
patience with a political theory like Hegel's which presupposes a 
cosmology which proclaims the temporal manifestation of the Abso- 
lute Spirit (Geist) in human history. But aside from what may be 
called macrometaphysical views (i.e., those metaphysical systems 
which retain a universal a priori assumption which makes a large- 
scale and obvious claim about the totality of reality), there are 
residues of what I would call micrometaphysical assumptions which 
are often presented 23 if they were facts (in some cases --in the 
case of Marxism -- 'scientifically' established facts). Thus, for 
example, I would agree with Sartre that the Marxist claim that 
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there is an impersonal dialectical process in nature itself apart 
from a human interpretation of this process or apart from the 
Lebenswelt of man is a metaphysical hypothesis.4 Such a view I 
would describe as macrometaphysical. On the other hand, the uni- 
versal claim that the economic conditions of life determine the de- 
velopment and nature of social, political, and intellectual life is an 
illustration of what I wouldcall amicrometaphysical view, Although 
there are those who would describe this as a sociological generali- 
zation, I do not believe that it has this function in the theoretical 
framework of Marxism. It is a pseudo-empirical generalization for 
which there is, obviously, some evidence. But it has a universal 
extension which is empirically and sociologically unjustified. Most 
Marxists do not appeal to this generalization as if it were an em- 
pirical hypothesis; rather they present itas anapodictic certainty, 
claiming an aprioristic necessity which 1s empiricaliy untounded. 
Although there may be dispute about this particular illustration, i 
believe that the distinction between macrometaphysical views and 
micrometaphysical views can and should be made. This is especially 
the case when we are dealing with political theories which incor- 
porate metaphysical beliefs which may be isolated from a meta- 
physical system as such. 

One of the reasons for the decline of ideologies--general concep- 
tions of the good life and the description of the forms of social 
action necessary for its attainment -- in Anglo - American political 
theory is the suspicion that such total political commitments lead 
to the kind of excesses which are associated with Fascism. Liberal 
democracies do not seem tobe committed to any long range holistic 
political goal, one which commands complete submission of the in- 
dividual. They are, generally speaking, concerned with piecemeal 
accomplishments, tentative solutions to social or political prob- 
lems involving ad hoc decisions, That is to say, they are essentially 
pragmatic and experimental. It has been said that: 


the thorough - going pluralism of present-day Anglo- 
American political theory has tended strongly to in- 
hibit the formulation of general principles, values, or 
objectives of political life. It is the pervasive 'belief' 
of current English and American political science that 
the 'essence' of democratic politics is a process of 
bargaining and of finding adjustments between com- 
peting demands, interests, values, ways of life -- ad- 
justments that will be more or less temporary and 
shifting as conditions change within and without so- 
ciety. 5 
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This is certainly one of the reasons for the absence of ideological 
programs in liberal democracies. But it is not obvious that such a 
general consensus does not entail some acceptance of basic micro- 
metaphysical beliefs. Surely it is possible that this general agree- 
ment about the essential nature of the structure of liberal democ- 
racies does itself revealan underlying commitment to general prin- 
ciples, values, or, as I have characterized them above, teleological 
factors, One underlying belief in such political organizations is that 
the pursuit of limited objectives, the experimental approach to 
particular social or political problems is the only rational method 
of political change. This general micrometaphysical belief (which is 
such because it cannot be shown on empirical grounds that such an 
approach to political questions is 'best' or most fruitful since such 
a commitment is measured or evaluated in terms of consequences 
which follow from this approach to political change)has a pervasive 
effect upon the society which accepts it. Thus, for example, it 
accounts, to some extent, for the pluralistic styles of life possible 
in sucha society, for the plurality of values or goalsheld by diverse 
social groups within that society, and even for the foreign policy 
(e.g., the concept of limited war) of that society. There is a cor- 
relation between the philosophical pluralism of, say, William James 
and the pluralistic political goals or techniques of the United States. 
But it is an error to believe that apluralistic-pragmatism is meta- 
physically neutral (despite the claims of its proponents). For, it is, 
in one sense, as much a Weltanschauung as, say, an organismic con- 
cept of the State. It is such because it 'brackets' or puts aside or 
condemns other alternative ways of dealing with social or political 
questions or problems. It is, simply put, a way of looking at the 
world or of man's place in it. It is a distinctive 'world-orientation' 
which clearly determines the telos which a political organization 
should or ought to pursue. It is clear that liberal democracies do, 
in fact, accept an "ideological" or "philosophical" standpoint of 
their own. That is, a general: 


inclination to accept as inevitable, or . . . as more 
rational than any other alternative, the broad types of 
organization, the distribution of rights and roles, the 
methods of adjusting existing interests, which have... 
now come to define democracy in the Anglo - Saxon de- 
mocracies, § 


The refusal to recognize the fundamental assumptions and presup- 
positions underlying liberal democracy is one of the reasons, per- 
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haps, why such a form of government has not been subjected (re- 
cently) to a critical analysis of its general structure. What is the 
work of the political theorist if thereis, inhis nation, so pervasive 
a consensus concerning a specific form of government? One of his 
functions, I would suggest, would be the critical examination and 
analysis of the fundamental assumptions and presuppositions. of 
liberal-democratic societies, the self-conscious re-examination of 
the 'model' of human nature which they presuppose or, perhaps, the 
attempt to'uncover' and rejuvenate the philosophical bases of such 
organizations. The reason for the latter suggestion is that there 
is a very real tendency in such social organizations to lose sight of 
the aims, goals, and purposes which supplied the impetus for their 
creation, While it is not necessary to embrace a political absolut- 
ism, it is necessary to prevent a political relativism from degen- 
erating into political cynicism. Every political system has an under- 
lying valuational structure, a structure which must, from time to 
time, be re-examined, analyzed, subjected to criticism (in the light 
of specific social-political problems)in order that what is valuable 
and viable in this structure will be recognized, prized, and promoted 
in the future. No political organization can function effectively or 
for long without some teleological commitment. Every political 
organization must be re - examined in the light of present concrete 
situations; and such a re-examination should deal with the goals, 
aims, and purposes of that organization, should, that is, subject 
its micrometaphysical commitments to scrutiny. This does not 
necessarily entail radical revision of such commitments; but it 
should bring them to light and, hopefully, reveal the teleological 
impetus of that political organization. The increase in descriptive 
works in political analysis (e.g., in political science) is necessary 
and extremely useful; but the prescriptive, valuational (and, I would 
suggest, metaphysical) work of the political theorist is equally im- 
portant. Practice is not possible without some theory. And the 
neglect of theoretical analysis usually means not that there is no 
theory guiding practice, but that unexamined, uncriticized theoreti- 
cal preferences or commitments are being applied to practice un- 
consciously or without reflection. This, it need hardly be said, is 
a politically dangerous state of affairs. 

The assumption that political theory has transcended the basic 
presuppositions about man and his place in nature (or the 'world') 
which are associated with the political thought of (say) Locke, 
Hobbes, Rousseau, Bagehot, or Hegel is simply false. It is false 
because political theory cannot do without such assumptions, with- 
out some account of the end of human society, without a teleology 
which suffuses such thought about how man ought to live in political 
community. Although it may be difficult to 'justify' certain gen- 
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eral principles or political goals, it is difficult to conceive of the 
possibility of the existence of a State which has no such principles 
or goals. Short-term or long-term purposes or aims provide the 
nisus toward political change, political action. The point I have been 
concerned to make here, however, is that such teleological factors 
cannot be fully understood without the appeal to some underlying 
assumptions about man (his nature or modes of being) and his place 
in the cosmos or world, And the competing conceptions of man (or, 
as I have pointed out above, interpretations of man) are fruitful 
material both for the philosopher of practice and for the political 
theorist. The questions facing us today in regard to the best way 
in which men can live together in social-political community are 
practically the same as those which faced Plato. To be sure, the 
answers to these questions cannot ignore the understanding manhas 
gained of himself in sociology, psychology, and history, But empiri- 
cal knowledge alone is not entirely sufficient. Empirical facts are 
a necessary, but not a sufficient, condition for the formulation of 
a political theory. What cannot be ignored, what cannot be entirely 
overcome, is the need for a philosophical anthropology--an attempt 
to establish the possibilities and limitations of human thought and 
action--which, though modifiable and subject to revision, would pro- 
vide some rational basis for the prescription of social - political 
ends, In addition, some general assumption about the status of man 
in the world in which he finds himself is ineluctable in formulating 
a political theory. In this sense, present - day political theory is 
not so far removed from 'classical' political theory. One wonders 
whether it ever can be or, more importantly, whether it ought to 
be. NOTES 
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AN AWALYSIS OF THE ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL 
HISTORY IN THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Carlton E. Beck and Shirley Kersey 
University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee 


The history of education is the matrix into which all 
the other disciplines fit; or to change the figure, these 
other disciplines are functions of it. 1 


History of education is a special case of applied history. As such, 
it indirectly influences the education and thinking of the youth of 
our country. This paper will include: (1) History of the Discipline, 
(2) Comparison of Major Concepts: General History and Educational 
History, (3) Functions of General History and Educational History: 
Schematic Proposal, (4) Goals of Teacher Education, (5) Current 
Status of the Discipline. A partial evaluation of the status of the 
field has been attempted by means of an original survey of leading 
textbooks in educational history. 


HISTORY OF THE DISCIPLINE 


Immanuel Schmidt's EDUCATION, published in 1842, was the 
earliest history of education book tobe written and published in the 
United States. The first part of the book dealt with the history of 
education, both ancient and modern. The second part of the book 
was a plan of culture and instruction based on Christian principles 
and designed to aid in the right education of youth, physically, in- 
tellectually, and morally. This book was used widely for more than 
twenty years. 

During thelast forty years of the nineteenth century, history of 
education was among the few required courses in the education of 
teachers. An 1872 committee report on normal school education in- 
cluded the statement, 
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First, that in each university throughout the country 
there be established a school or faculty of education, 
in which the nature, ends, means, history and litera- 
ture of that subject shall be thoroughly taught. 2 


In the 1890's there was disagreement over the teacher training 
curriculum, but among the common beliefs was that the history and 
philosophy of education would help to meet the felt need for a pro- 
fession of education. In 1900 history of education was included in 
the general course for elementary teachers in Massachusetts, a 
state where high educational standards were upheld. History of 
education in 1900 enjoyed almost universal approval among profes- 
sors of education in the United States, 

A scientific movement in education blossomed in the early years 
of the twentieth century; the tests andmeasurements program was 
in its infancy and educational psychology was introduced. Following 
World War I educational history was criticized as being impractical 
and this factor, coupled with the fresh idea of educational psychol- 
ogy, caused a decline in educational history popularity. 

Questionnaires in the 1920's and early 1930's demonstrated that 
teachers themselves saw little merit in their courses in history of 
education. Their attack centered around the fact that the subject 
had no practical value to them. There was a dearth of material de- 
fending the values of the field. Few doctoral dissertations were 
written in the area of history of education. 

However, during the period of the early thirties to the mid- 
fifties the need was seen for more analysis in education: educa- 
tional history was deemed essential. In 1936, Harvard educational 
historian, Robert Ulich, likened the discipline to the traditional 
"grand tour. ' Textbooks produced during this same span of approxi- 
mately two decades demonstrated amarkedimprovement of quality. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION SOCIETY 

The post-World War II years brought a revival of interest in his- 
tory of education. Teacher education was shifting from an empha- 
sis on technique to an emphasis on principles. At this time a major 
step was taken toward professionalization. 

At the 1948 convention of the National Society of College Teachers 
of Education approximately eighty history of education professors 
met and gained approval for a History of Education Section of the 
larger Society. The purposes were stated as: 
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1. to conduct a continuing study of the role of the history of 
education in the preparation of members of the educational 
profession, 

2. to provide an opportunity for interested members to com- 

municate with one another through conferences, publica- 

tions, and research, 

to work with other committees and sections of the National 

ony in promoting the improvement of teacher educa- 

tion. 


w 


A need was expressed for the analysis of what, how, and why was 
taught. Also, there was interest in determining the ways educa- 
tional history relates tothe rest of the teacher education program 
and to the tasks of educators. There was a desire to apply history 
of education to current controversies in order tohelp in the forma- 
tion of educational policy. 

The initial volume of the HISTORY OF EDUCATION JOURNAL, an 
instrument of the History of Education Society, was published in 
autumn of 1949, Early issues dealt with the role of history of 
education and included informative articles based on various topics 
taken from American educational history. 

A 1950 survey* of 719 teacher education institutions showed that 
70.7% offered a basic history of education course and that of the 
remaining 29.3% forty-two offered a graduate level course and 
forty-five incorporated thehistory of education into other courses. 
In other words, 14.6% offered no history of education. 


CHANGE OF EMPHASIS 

The mid-fifties brought a change in the HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
JOURNAL. Between 1957 and 1962 only three articles were printed 
concerning the function of the discipline. The flavor of the journal 
was international, and comparative education topics dominated. The 
growth of communications with the rest of the world, a respect for 
and fear of other nations heightened by Sputnik, the expansion of 
nationalism throughout the globe, and an increase of retognition of 
contributions of non-Western culture combined to encourage the 
international turn of interest. 

A recent article in the journal acknowledges the influence of in- 
tellectual academic history, the broadening of history to embrace 
the world, and the empirical findings of related social sciences. A 
recommendation was made that the study of the civilization process 
be the theme of the study of educational history. Both this article 
and the journal itself in the past decade emphasized the increasing 
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interest incomparative educationand the decreasing interest in the 
original purposes of the History of Education Society. 

Professional education today includes three major aspects: (1) 
foundations of education, (2) knowledge of major field of teaching 
competence, (3) introduction to actual teaching experience.5 In 
other words, foundations, subject matter and methods. History of 
education is included in the foundations. 

Research is lacking to show whether the growing interest in sci- 
entific methods and in internationalism has affected the decisions 
of departments of education to include educational history in their 
curriculum. Perhaps of even greater importance would be the an- 
swer to the question, "What is being taught in history of education 
today?" 


COMPARISON OF MAJOR CONCEPTS: 
GENERAL HISTORY AND EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Since educational history is a special case of applied history, it 
is not surprising to note the interchange possible between ideas of 
scholars of both disciplines. A list of selected concepts will illus- 
trate this. For the purpose of saving space the concepts and the 
functions have been paraphrased closely in some instances rather 
than quoted verbatim. 


General historians have said: 

1, History's horizon covers all geographic areas and all classes 
of people. § 

2. Study of the past is vital for an understanding of the pres- 
ent and for a fuller appreciation of other subjects. 7 

3. History is progress through the transmission of acquired 
skills from one generation to another. 8 

4. The historian, before he begins to write history, is a 
product of history. 9 

5. History teaches what historians or those in power want 
taught -- history is exploited to serve whatever purpose is 
desired, 10 

6. Great as the genius of an individual may be, the historian 
concerns himself with him only if he has influenced other 
men, 11 

7. The historian must write interestingly, 12 


The above concepts could be applied to educational history and in 
some instances could be enlarged upon. For example, the fact that 
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the educational historian is the product of his EDUCATION as well 
as the product of HISTORY affects his work. The educator's re- 
sponsibility is at least as great as thehistorian's in the process of 
selecting what shall be taught since his choice directly influences 
teachers of our nation's youth. This burden of selection must be 
considered conscientiously by men of both disciplines. The educa- 
tional historian has a responsibility not only to WRITE interestingly 
but to TEACH interestingly in view of the fact that he is regarded 
by future teachers as a model for professional behavior in their 
field. Noting the third concept, there have been times in the past 
when education itself was conceived to be the transmission of ac- 
quired skills from one generation to another. 


Educational historians have said: 

1. To feel a responsibility to the future one must recognize 
the debt owed to the past, 13 

2. History should reveal the great and the limited versions of 
man as hehas attempted tointroduce cultural tradition.14 

3. What at first seems to be a genuine problem may become 
an illusion or at best only a symptom of another basic 
problem recognizable only to the perspicacious observer.15 

4. The educational historian should stir the teacher to inter- 
pret, to order and to seek out meaning. 16 

5. Educational history selected for teaching ought tobe rele- 
vant to the student. 17 


How many of us have heard a young student wail, "But what good 
will it do for me to study this dull history?" Historians, as well as 
educational historians, have a responsibility to the student toclar- 
ify this for him. The concepts of the history of education point to 
objectives of the study of history, and the need for relevance men- 
tioned in the fifth point is worthy of emphasis by all historians. Of 
even greater significance to the unenthusiastic student would be a 
teacher with a sure grasp of the FUNCTIONS of history. Let us 
turn to these functions and examine them in detail. 


FUNCTIONS OF GENERAL HIS'rORY AND EDUCATIONAL HISTORY: 
SCHEMATIC PROPOSAL 


And since educational history is history, it has the 
same over-all, even though highly specialized func- 
tions, as history, 18 
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Functions, as welias concepts, of general history and educational 
history are closely related. It appears profitable to examine the 
two together. Astudy of the literature indicates the feasibility of 
fitting stated functions of both disciplines into categories for a 
close examination within an organized framework. A simple diagram 
will illustrate the order of the functions. 


Acquisition 


Analysis 
- 
Synthesis 


x Y 


Extrapolation Appreciation 


As in any schematic proposal, the terminology must be defined 
specifically. ACQUISITION refers to appropriation of data for 
possible future use. ANALYSIS intends to show organization and 
examination of "parts" while SYNTHESIS means a broadening of per- 
spective. EXTRAPOLATION indicates prediction and/or action. 
APPRECIATION brings about humanization. 


ACQUISITION 

1, History provides the other disciplines with araw record of 
what has happened. 19 

2. Thehistorian is to search for and discover new material to 
use as evidence, 20 


ANALYSIS 

1. History develops a wiser and more realistic way of looking 
at human problems, 21 

2. History encourages detachment and objectivity. 22 

3. The historian must discover significant facts and discard 
insignificant facts. 23 

4. The chief preoccupation of thoughtful historians is to 
search for the causes of things. 24 

5. To be intelligent about progress one must understand how 
the present came to be what it is, 25 

6. Educational history detects frills and current fads, 26 

7. Educational history throws light on the conditions that 
gave rise to controversies, 28 

8. Educational history shows that the social order is not a 
matter of choice, but a matter of obligation. 29 
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. Educational history enables the student to separate the 


chaff of tradition from the grain. 30 

Educational history is to avoid repeating errors and know 
why we are doing what we are today. 31 

Educational history is: (1) causation by intellectual heri- 
tage, (2) causation by personality, and (3) causation by 
cultural forces. 32 

Educational history teaches something of: (1) the changing 
purposes, showing that progress has not been in a straight 
line, (2) the cost of progress in thought, work, and tears 
— causes of success and failure, (3) historical meth- 
od. 


SYNTHESIS 
x 


History teaches-one how to think, teaches judgment, stimu- 
lates curiosity and the search for truth, teaches one to 
deal with complexity and replaces gullibility with skepti- 
cism. 34 


. The assertion that men learn nothing from history is con- 


tradicted by a multitude of observable facts. 35 


. Without hypothesis or synthesis history is for antiquari- 


ans, 36 


. History nourishes and enlists the reflective faculties. 37 
. Educational history enlarges the horizons of thought. 38 
. Educational history is to sketch the evolution of certain 


educational practices in their cultural framework. 39 


. Educational history is synoptical to all professional educa- 


tional studies. 40 


. Educational history breaks down a teacher's parochialism 


and widens his horizons. 41 


. The real significance in educational history lies in shaping 


large perspectives. 42 

Educational historians find meaning and sometimes answers 
by noting continuity lines of development, relationships 
among ideas and events, facts and values, economic and 
social changes. 43 

Educational history extends one's experiences far into the 
past and gives more experience to draw upon to make a 
judgment, 44 

Educational history provides examples of how educators in 
the past have solved problems. 45 

Educational history teaches: (1) of the degree of the prog- 
ress that has been made, (2)of the relations of the history 
of education to educational philosophy, administration, psy- 
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chology, sociology, e.c., in giving one a synoptic view of 
our field and profession, (3)of the philosophy of history. 46 
The objectives of educational history are: (1) to show how 
our present educational institutions and theories originated 
and developed, (2) to help the prospective teacher form a 
personal philosophy of education, (3) to give the student 
the necessary wide range of educational perspective. 47 


EXTRAPOLATION 


The teaching of history can be used to train loyal citi- 
zens, 48 
History extends our perspective and enlarges our experi- 
ence, 49 


. To enable man to understand the society of the past and to 


increase his mastery over the society of the present, is 
the dual function of history, 50 


. Educational historyhelps the layman to understand current 


problems, 51 


. Educational history aids in understanding shifts in funda- 


mental institutions, 52 


. Educational history is to: (1) cultivate a healthy, scien- 


tific skepticism in the teacher, (2) provide guidance and 
orientation through knowledge of the past, (3) inspire good 
teaching. 53 


. History of education provides a clear vision, not only of 


the past, but also of the unexplored region ahead, 54 


. Educational history: (1) is the compass and polar star for 


future educational programs, (2) cultivates a questioning, 
critical teacher, (3) aids the development of professional 
enthusiasm. 55 


APPRECIATION 


History prepares one for citizenship with a realistic per- 
spective and clarifies perspective on human affairs, 56 
History, we can confidently assert, is useful in the sense 
that art and music, poetry and flowers, religion and phi- 
losophy are useful, 57 


. History adds new dimensions tolife itself by extending our 


perspective and enlarging our experience. It enlarges the 
vision to embrace all races of mankind, 58 


. History teaches tolerance. 59 


Educational history helps give perspective and openminded- 
ness, shows thehistory of education as an aspect of human 
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civilization and inspires reverence for teaching. 6° 

6. The educational historianlearns of the dignity of our call- 
ing, of the great men who have worked in our profession, 
and‘he may thereby acquire something of the necessary en- 
thusiasm and professional patriotism. 61 

7. Educational history is topoint out the cultural significance 
of certain educational practices, philosophies, and institu- 
tions, 62 


The functions listed above provide the professional tools of the 
educational historian. It is necessary to learn WHY to use these 
tools and WHEN to use them. The present effectiveness of profes- 
sors of educational history in so doing warrants continuing exami- 
mation. Without examination of the larger goals of teacher educa- 
tion, estimating the effectiveness of educational history would 
have little meaning. 


GOALS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


The opening of the first state normal school in 1839 marked the 
beginning of the emphasis upon TEACHER education, specifically. 
The nineteenth century saw thenormal school develop into the major 
means of educating American teachers. During the same years edu- 
cators gave serious consideration to a determination of the objec- 
tives of teacher education. In 1899 the goals were listed as: 


1, general culture, 

2. special scholarship, 

3. professional knowledge, 
4, technical skill, 63 


Let us compare these with goals listed in 1960: 


1. All teachers should be well-educated teachers. 

2. The curriculum should produce an area of subject matter 
concentration for each teacher. 

3. Teachers should have specific preparation for their spe- 
cific responsibilities. 

4. The curriculum should include a well organized program of 
professional work, including laboratory experiences. 64 


A careful examination of the two sets of four goals shows that the 
goals have remained virtually the same over the sixty year period 
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although the scientific study of educationhas greatly increased the 
data to be mastered within each goal. 

Now, let us return to the question of the effectiveness of the 
teaching of history of education. Is educational history making a 
contribution toward the attainment of these goals? 

Regarding the first goal, the teacher versed in various fields of 
knowledge and culture, we turn to the functions listed as extrapo- 
lation and appreciation, One may hope that educational history does 
help to meet this goal by providing prediction powers and humani- 
zation. 

Educational history contributes to the second goal, knowledge of 
subject matter to be taught, by providing a history of the develop- 
ment of the several subject matter fields. The analytical and syn- 
thetical functions also make contributions to this goal. 

Professionalism of teachers is aided by the current emphasis in 
educational history on comparative education. A history of past 
professional achievements of teaching is presented, and provides 
the teacher of today with a base of operation from which to effect 
innovations. 

The final goal, that of the teacher as a technician, is met toa 
lesser degree by educational history. It provides an overview of the 
history of methodology, but the greatest contribution to this goal 
is made by professional laboratory experiences, however. 


CURRENT STATUS OF THE DISCIPLINE 


Thus, we see that educational history has the potential to aid in 
furthering the goals of teacher education. One additional question 
presents itself. DOES it? Almost no information is available con- 
cerning what takes place in the educational history classroom. How- 
ever, thereis at least one component to examine--recent textbooks, 
We have seen that history of education makes a substantial contri- 
bution in at least three of the four teacher education goals, but an 
original survey of widely-used recent textbooks reveals certain 
omissions which bring into doubt how well textbooks are fulfilling 
the objectives. 


CRITICAL SURVEY OF HISTORY OF EDUCATION TEXTBOOKS 
Fourteen textbooks were chosen on the basis of their recent pub- 
lishing date (1960 to 1967) and the frequency of their being chosen 
for classroom use by professors of education. Details of the sur- 
vey are in the Appendix. 
The major organizational patterns of these texts were categorized 
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as (1) trends and movements, (2) documents, (3) periods, (4) man- 
centered, (5) geographic areas and (6) levels within the educational 
system. Over half of the books utilize a "trends and movements" 
approach. Of these, 90% include the topics of progressive educa- 
tion, church-state relationships in education, changes incurriculum 
development, democracy and education, and integration-segregation. 
Lowering the percentage to 80% extends the list to include expan- 
sion of educational opportunity, Latin grammar schools, changed 
social conditions affecting education, and legal issues. One wonders 
at the omission of Puritanism, Transcendentalistic influences, na- 
tionalism, federal aid to education, education of the Negro, educa- 
tion for women, vocational education and, perhaps strangest of all, 
the omission of the common school movement from ANY history of 
education textbook. (A minimum of one paragraph on a given topic 
was the scant criterion used to determine whether an area was 
"included"! ) 

A summary of the "great men" discussed for at least one para- 
graph in a textbook produces an unexpected discrepancy. Only John 
Dewey is included to this extent in all of the books, with Franklin 
and Jefferson each being omitted from one of the group of books. 
One wonders how it is possible to omit, for example, Horace Mann, 
who surely leads alarge number of American educators who provided 
major lasting contributions to American education. Others con- 
spicuously missing from at least some texts are William Jameg, 
Charles S. Peirce and E. L. Thorndike. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

This brief, informal survey emphasizes the need for study in 
depth of the discipline. If the history of education is to aid in at- 
taining the goals of teacher education, perhaps the following recom- 
mendations would make a positive contribution: 


1, The History of Education Society might well re - think the 
five functions identified as acquisition, analysis, synthe- 
sis, extrapolation, and appreciation. 

2. The History of Education Society might well examine and 
evaluate all available materials of thehistory of education 
profession in the manner currently being accomplished by 
the Philosophy of Education Society. 

3. Ph. D. candidates in the field should be made aware what 
the potential contributions of the discipline can be. 

4, Professors of educational history should keep in mind who 
takes our courses and what are the priority needs of these 
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persons. 
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GREAT BOOKS --1805* 


Michael V. Belok 
Arizona State University 


Most educators when they hear the words "great books" probably 
think of Robert Maynard Hutchins, Scott Buchanan, Mortimer Ad- 
ler and St. Johns. But, in all likelihood, there have always been 
lists of great books since the beginning of writing. Still it always 
comes as a surprise to find any such lists existing prior to John 
Erskine and his list or the famous Harvard books. At least this 
writer was surprised and delighted while researching the life of the 
famous grammarian and schoolbook compiler, Lindley Murray, to 
discover a letter written in 1805 to his niece Alice which contained 
a list of books Murray believed she could peruse with profit. 

Murray's letter and list is an interesting social document. It is 
a mirror of his time and reflects certain attitudes about women. 
Also it is important because it is the statement of a plan of self- 
education for a young lady by a leading schoolbook compiler of the 
period. Murray, undoubtedly, was the most successful schoolbook 
compiler of the first three or four decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, excluding Noah Webster. As I have written elsewhere, Mur- 
ray's name "was synonymous with grammar. His English Grammars 
and English Readers were the most widely printed textbooks in Eng- 
landand America."1 They were also the most widely copied. Murray 
was a household word and he was an American who achieved fame in 
England. No other compiler could rival him in this respect, not 
Webster or even Jedidiah Morse, both of whom were internationally 
known, Only Murray's books were printed and used as schoolbooks 
in both countries. 

Murray's ENGLISH GRAMMAR (1795) went through some fifty 
English editions by 1832. Numerous other grammars followed but 
his ABRIDGEMENT OF THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR was the most suc- 
cessful, First printed in 1797, by 1832 it had reached 121 editions. 
Both books were even more successful in America. The famous 
ENGLISH READER described in glowing terms by Abraham Lincoln 
went through twenty-four editions in England and no one knows for 
sure how many in America. The INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH 
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READER hit thirty-one editions by 1836 in England and anybody's 
guess as tohow many were printed in America would in all probabil- 
ity be short of the mark. At least twenty-one printings are listed 
for Vermont by 1820. Since ENGLISH READERS and INTRODUC- 
TIONS TO THE ENGLISH READER abound all over the place, it is 
safe to assume that the number printed was fantastic. Vermont 
was not exactly the printing capital of the world. Barrows Mussey's 
comments to me in a letter are worth quoting, "Normally I'm no 
follower of Marshall McLuhan; in the case of Murray, however, I 
agree the medium is the message. Or in other words, Lindley Mur- 
ray became one of the two major forces in the American schools of 
his time less through the substance of his books than through their 
simple presence and his consequent presence as an author. "2 While 
Ido not agree completely with Mussey about the substance of the 
books, I do think his comments indicate what was the case at the 
time. Murray was available and without doubt his success was in 
part dependent upon this fact. 

The 1805 letter of Murray to his niece started out as most of 
Murray's letters did with some remarks about the benefits of re- 
ligion. He was "particularly pleased to perceive. . . a happy desire 
to improve thy mind. . . An enlightened mind and a grateful heart 
are inseparably connected with much excellence and many virtues." 
Murray then brings up the religious emphasis, "Whilst lam writing, 
I feel an earnest desire, that my beloved niece make it the great 
business of her life to cultivate all those attainments, which will 
smooth her passage through time, and prepare her for a better 
world; a region where there are no storms, no bitter blasts to dis- 
turb or impede the traveller's progress; but where all is serene and 
rejoicing, and where every inhabitant receives and reflects happi- 
ness from one another."3 Not an unusual comment from the com- 
piler of the POWER OF RELIGION, an amazing little book contain- 
ing testimonies of eminent men about the emptiness of all life's 
glories and power of religion only to confer peace of mind and solid 
feelings of attainment. A book that enjoyed great approval in its 
day and was still being reprinted well into the twentieth century. 
Nor is this unusual for the compiler of schoolbooks who managed to 
always combine sentiments of piety and virtue in all his school- 
books. 

Next Murray offers some advice about her education. He recom- 
mends toher "a continued culture and enlargement of useful knowl- 
edge", and, for this purpose he added a list of books "that I think 
will, if well pursued, produce a considerable fund of treasure." 
Murray assures her that the books are excellent in both language 
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and sentiment. Then, he adds, "Remember a few books carefully 
studied are better than a multitude travelled in haste."4 Which 
sounds a good deal like Mortimer Adler writing in HOW TO READ A 
BOOK. Just as Adler, Murray believed some books deserved repeated 
reading. "Many of them," he wrote, "are intended to improve, en- 
large, and entertain the mind. There are others of an entirely re- 
ligious nature. The latter are to be thy daily and frequent com- 
panions." But Murray is not in favor of too much reading. The 
other books are for study when time is available from domestic 
occupations. "A happy mixture of them," he wrote, "with judicious 
moderate reading, will add to thy usefulness, character, and happi- 
ness." In a quaint comment, he added, "I remembered to have read, 
that Minerva studied so closely, that she was at last out at the el- 
bows. There are female duties, acharacter perfectly female, which 
are consistent with a good education, and a cultivated mind; and it 
is a happy association, "5 

Murray's list of books are the heart of his educational plan for 
Alice but he alsoknows that she needs to keep in mind the possibil- 
ities open to her and the expectations of society. He is remarkably 
liberal in the education he proposes for her. It is a vernacular edu- 
cation and it rises above many of the prejudices of his time about 
women and their education. Before we discuss some.of the books, 
let us take alook at his educational ideals. We can glean them from 
his prefaces to the various textbooks and their content. We know 
that the aim of education was to mold a virtuous and pious man. 
Murray makes this clear in his prefaces. His preface to the ENG- 
LISH READER reads, "The present work, as the title expresses, 
aims at the attainment of three objectives: toimprove youth in the 
art of reading; to meliorate their language and sentiments; and to 
inculcate some of the most general principles of piety and virtue. ''6 
He repeats the same general idea in the SEQUEL TO THE ENGLISH 
READER, inthe INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH READER, and in 
the ENGLISH GRAMMAR. In the latter he states, "He [Murray] 
wishes to promote, in some degree, the cause of virtue, as well as 
learning: and, with this view, he had been studious, through the 
whole of the work, not only to avoidevery example and illustration, 
which might have improper effect on the minds of youth; but also 
to introduce, on many occasions, such as have a moral and religious 
tendency. His attention to objects of so much importance will, he 
trusts, meet the approbation of every well-disposed reader. If they 
were faithfully regarded in all books of education, they would doubt- 
less contribute materially to the order and happiness of society, by 
guarding the innocence and cherishing the virtue, of the rising gen- 
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eration. "7 Sohe is interested in the individual's well-being and that 
of society. Learning and knowledge are important, reading also, but 
above all are piety and virtue. 

Lindley Murray's background provides many clues about his educa- 
tional ideas. He was a Quaker and Quakers were primarily interested 
in vernacular and practical education. Not that some did not give 
their young a classical education. They did. Still they were in the 
forefront of vernacular and practical education. When Lindley Mur- 
ray was six or seven, he went to Philadelphia to study at Franklin's 
Academy. Now it is interesting to note that the future grammarian 
was enrolled in the English school. We know this because of the 
records of the school and by Murray's own words. In his MEMOIRS 
he states that he attended the Academy under Ebenezer Kinnersley. 
Murray writes, "I well remember being some time at the academy 
of Philadelphia; the English department of which was conducted by 
the truly respectable Ebenezer Kinnersley. He exercised great care 
over his pupils, and from what I recollect of this instructor of 
youth, and what I read of him, Ihave reason to regret, that my 
continuance in that seminary was of short duration." He also added, 
"I remember . . . to have been agreeably exercised in the business 
of parsing sentences."8 One can only wonder at the last phrase 
whether the aged Grammarian's memory was playing tricks with 
him. 

There are other clues to Murray's ideas about education. Whenhe 
and his wife settled in England at Holgate, near York, they became 
interested in a girls' school. The prospectus of this school dated 
1785 listed the following subjects: useful needlework, knitting, the 
English language, writing, andarithmetic. It is for this school that 
Murray instructed three teachers in grammar at his home and out 
of these efforts came forth the famous ENGLISH GRAMMAR. His 
effect upon the school may be judged by a 1803 prospectus. In this 
prospectus the order of subjects is somewhat changed. They are 
Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Arithmetic, and Geography, 
with "various kinds of useful Needlework." Murray's wife Hannah 
was now one of the proprietors and Murray was an advisor to the 
school, 9 

Fortunately, we have a recordof Murray's ideas on education anc 
the proper reading matter for a young lady preserved in the letter 
he wrote to his niece, Alice. We have discussed the first part and 
can now turnour attention to the list of books annexed to theletter. 
The books were a turn of the century version of the Harvard Clas- 
sics or the Erskine, Adler, and Hutchins "Great Books." It is in- 
teresting tolook at some of them. Histories play a prominent part 
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in the list. They are not the histories of the classical writers but 
those of Goldsmith, Robertsonand Hamilton. Goldsmith's Histories 
of Greece, Rome, and England lead off the list. They ‘are hardly 
classics in any sense of the word. Charity requires us not to dis- 
cuss the content. Goldsmith did have to make a living. I have in my 
hand, as I write this, a copy of Goldsmith's ROMAN HISTORY: 
ABRIDGED BY HIMSELF; FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 1808.10 It 
is not the version Murray recommended to Alice, for his was a two 
volume edition. But imagine if Alice had decided to read a shorter 
version and had one similar to the one I am examining. It is 16 mo, 
4x 7 inches; and, the print is 8 point. In other words we are deal- 
ing with a very small book set with small type. We can only hope 
that Alice took her uncle's advice and read a two volume edition. 
Since it appeared in an8 volume edition, it presumably may have had 
larger type. In any case, it is doubtful that a young girl would find 
Goldsmith's HISTORY OF ROME attractive in whatever fashion it 
appeared, But-I cannot speak for Alice. After reading some of the 
other books her uncle's recommended, she might very well have 
found it enjoyable. 

Besides the Goldsmith histories, Murray recommended Robert- 
son's HISTORY OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES THE STH., and his 
HISTORY OF AMERICA in 3 volumes. He also included several bio- 
graphical works, the most famous being Boswell's LIFE OF DR. 
JOHNSON. There were many travel books. One of some interest and 
fame was Kalm's TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA. Doddridge's 
FAMILY EXPOSITER in 6 volumes was recommended. Doddridge be- 
ing a favorite of the time. I suppose the above were for the im- 
provement of the mind, along with Guthrie's GEOGRAPHICAL 
GRAMMAR and Jedidiah Morse's GEOGRAPHY and AMERICAN GAZE- 
TEER. Probably the Morse geography was THE AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSAL GEOGRAPHY, rather than GEOGRAPHY MADE EASY. One 
book we should not forget is Isaac Watts' IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
MIND. 

For the improvement of her soul, Blair's SERMONS in 5 volumes 
was recommended. They were a great favorite of Murray and many 
of his contemporaries, including Dr. Johnson. Murray literallylaced 
his works with quotations and extracts from Blair's works, and his 
English Readers were filled with page after page of Blair's writing. 
Other books of sermons were listed but they are of little interest. 
Also for the soul was James Beattie's EVIDENCE OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION and Newton ON PROPHECIES. The latter was Sir 
Isaac Newton. For the entertainment of the mind, it is difficult to 
be sure what Murray may have had in mind. Did he have in mind the 
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travel books? It may well be. Did he consider the poets as enter- 
taining? It seems possible. He included the RAMBLER and IDLER 
and may have considered them entertaining. Actually they would 
provide the proper sentiments and were excellent in language. In 
any case besides the typical courtesy pieces, Murray recommended 
several poets--Milton, Thomson, Young, Pope, and Cowper; none of 
them very easy reading or especially light. 11 One William Cowper 
was a morbid writer and actually suffered from insanity. 

Murray added a footnote tohis list of books, "Perhaps thy Uncle's 
Introduction to his English Reader, the English Reader itself and 
the Sequel to the Reader, with the Power of Religion on the Mind 
might be read with pleasure and profit." He also recommended his 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR and even his LECTEUR FRANCOIS. The ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR if Alice were interested in forming an accurate 
style. He added, "I particularly recommend to thee a careful study 
of the English language. "12 

If Alice heeded her uncle's advice, her work was laid out for her. 
Just working through her uncle's Grammar would be a chore initself. 
If she read most of the other books he recommended, she would have 
been busy for sometime. There is nodoubt that for her period Alice 
would have profited from the readings her uncle recommended, Still 
there were numerous writers Murray did not choose to recommend. 
Many English classics were omitted. But Murray did not care for 
the language in many of them. He would have liked to have purified 
both language and sentiments of many classics. One is surprised at 
the absence of any natural sciences. Nobody would have expected 
him to recommend scientific treatises of a difficult nature, but 
there.should have been room for some simple compilations. But 
then I forget myself, there were some short pieces from Gold- 
smith's works on natural science in the INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ENGLISH READER and the Morse Geographies had some astronomy. 
And it is being a little too demanding of Murray to expect him tobe 
more liberal than he was in an age when women, especially English 
and American women, were relegated to purely domestic duties, 
with nothing more expected of them than a little polite learning 
and some skill in needlework. So, when we add it all up, our conclu- 
sion must be that Lindley Murray really was "enlarging the mind" of 
his dear niece to a greater extent than many of his contemporaries 
would have believed desirable. Also, if nothing else, we do have a 
good picture of what one prominent schoolbook compiler considered 
an ideal plan of reading for a young lady. 
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In the stream of consciousness we call life, there are many un- 
certain voyages, It isn't that we just are not sure of our destina- 
tion; we often may not realize our point of departure. In this par- 
ticular embarkation, for example, I do not have in my sights the 
harbor in which we might anchor down the view that the subject 
matter of philosophy of education is life with all its currents and 
eddies which swirl man from one experience to another. Indeed, this 
is the very pier from which I'm shoving off! I am taking this as 
solid ground and voyaging from here. Perhaps for some, then, the 
boat is already in mid- stream, or well - mired in quick sands, and 
those left on shore may swim for it, wait for a passage more to 
their liking, or watch this one, maybe with amused eyes, until it 
fades from view, either around the bend or down into the muck. 

This indicates that at least two kinds of people should not book 
passage for this particular voyage: 

(1) those who believe that the term "philosophy of education" should 
apply to that study which takes a student on agrand tour of educa- 
tional thought from Plato's cave to Brameld's reconstructed soci- 
ety, and 

(2) those who see no relationship between such metaphysical and 
axiological questions as "what is man?" and "what is a good society?" 
and what goes on inside classroom 201 in Public School 38. 

Perhaps there are others, for different reasons, but the two 
mentioned have already beenleft behind since the premises on which 
this paper is based are that "philosophy of education" is concerned 
with NOW and, incidentally, has a historical perspective, and that 
there should be some sort of correspondence between what one be- 
lieves and what one does. 

If you already believe that the subject matter of philosophy of 
education are the whirlpools and ponds and waves of experience, of 
life itself, then you may wish to explore a tributary of the main 
stream: literature's contribution to the educator, Both literature 
and education have much in common: they express the multi-dimen- 
sional fabric of values, beliefs, and attitudes with which we wrap 
our lives; they impose some sort of symbolic form on what might be 
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otherwise inherently formless existence; they make certain events, 
thoughts, and feelings accessible to others; they are expressions of 
human faith. So it is not unwarranted to assume that literature 
does have something to offer the educator searching for that which 
is relevant to the needs of man and the meanings of a culture. 

This is not the only side stream--psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, biology, and all the natural and social sciences need close 
investigation. But these are not enough. "Life" cannot be captured 
in a few, well-chosen phrases. We humans are not so simple. Even 
one life would call forth an infinite number of aspects. Why, then, 
should not the educator seeking to understand the life of man go 
searching down many streams? And if some prove unproductive, why, 
thenhe's still the wiser! After all, Columbus didnot discover India. 

These are certainly not uncharted waters. Maxine Greene, a pro- 
fessor at Teachers College, Columbia University, and author of THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE PRIVATE VISION, ASearch for America 
in Education and Literature, wrote.over ten years ago: 


. imaginative literature ought to become a resource 
for the philosopher of education. He will be ready to 
admit that literature deals, above all, with the social 
experience of men, with human beings living in relation 
and seeking value. . . We have learned enough to know 
that all of us aré inextricably involved in the symbolic 
atmosphere of culture, scientists, artists, bricklay- 
ers alike; and we cannot, therefore, dispose of what 
used to be called "subjective" interpretations. We 
know, too, that knowing cannot simply be understood 
as an affair of reason. We can no longer ignore the 
knowledge that emerges when feeling and impulse in- 
terweave the processes of reflective thought. 1 


And William Walsh, of the University of Leeds, discussed the 
bearing of imaginative literature upon educational theory in his 
book, THE USE OF IMAGINATION, subtitled "Educational Thought 
and the Literary Mind." He wrote in the preface to that volume: 


It is profoundly important that all students of educa- 
tion be brought into touch with the vivifying influence 
of literature. The student of education is concerned 
only secondarily with extending his knowledge and ac- 
cumulating information; his first concern is with cul- 
tivating personal quality, with deepening his powers of 
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discernment, with increasing the nervousness and rele- 
vance of his response, with forming a standard which 
is personally significant and of more than personal 
validity. And of all studies that of literature is the 
discipline which most intimately affects the character 
of a person's self, which most radically and perma- 
nently modifies the grain of his being. 2 


While Mr. Walsh is concerned with literature in general, and in 
his book he draws primarily upon nineteenth century writers, I am 
limiting my remarks tothe prospects of finding something of value 
for the educator in the contemporary novel. For instance, what, if 
anything, does Elia Kazan in THE ARRANGEMENT have to say to 
that teacher in classroom 201 in his portrayal of a successful ad- 
vertising man who ruins himself, ostensibly because of an affair 
with a mistress, but actually because he is seeking ‘to escape from 
those "arrangements" which he has made with his life? What does 
this have to do with reading, writing, and arithmetic? With pro- 
grammed instruction and overhead projectors? With report cards 
and the non-graded school system? Nothing. . . if schools are places 
for disembodied minds. . . if mental healthis a matter only for the 
psychiatrist and psychologist. . . if the schools should not attempt 
to help the student in the formulation of his values. . . if man's 
relationship to his fellows is of no concern in the classroom... if 
students should not be permitted to question their society... 

Indeed, the contemporary novel has nothing to say to those who 
agree with R. M. Hutchin's oft-quoted syllogism: 


Education implies teaching. Teaching implies knowl- 
edge. Knowledge is truth. The truth is everywhere 
the same. Hence education should be everywhere the 
same. 3 


Or, toput it differently, in Mortimer Adler's words: "The ultimate 
ends of education are the same for all men at all times and every- 
where."4 If man's nature does not change, as Hutchins and his fel- 
low metaphysicians argue, then whatever appears in the transient 
novel is certainly of no importance to the teacher; but if man's na- 
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ture shows a pattern of development in which both constant and 
variable elements are evident, and if society reflects this develop- 
ment, then an education adequate to changing man cannot fail to 
shift in emphasis in response to new needs and challenges. 

Novelists speak out constantly about these new needs and chal- 
lenges. Gertrude Samuels in THE PEOPLE vs. BABY writes of drug 
addiction in Spanish Harlem and the deterministic character of a 
slum environment as she describes a pious mother anda sincere so- 
cial worker who expect the young girl addict to learn no more than 
a trade in jail. What limited expectations? But do our schools ex- 
pect more? Many educators, including men like Arthur Bestor, in- 
sist that the job of the schools cannot be extended indefinitely to 
become all things to all men. Training the intellect, they say, is 
the particular function of the educational system, and emotional, 
social, spiritual, and even physical development should be left to 
other resources in the community. But who is to define the func- 
tions of a school? A Renaissance educator? An eighteenth-century 
philosopher? A Victorian prophet? A contemporary historian? Why 
must "school" be defined one way for all time? Like it or not, the 
role of the school changes constantly (at times with more overt 
criticism than at other times), and the question is "in what direc- 
tion?" rather than "should we move at all?" Only a Parmenides sees 
motionless goals in a static universe. 

The vast array of novels published in the last two or three years 
might serve as warning signals or guideposts, depending upon the 
point of view. Man's struggle for identity in a nameless mass, for 
recognition in an automated society, for meaning in a world without 
sense, for value in a wasteland is underscored time after time. In 
F, M. Esfaniary's IDENTITY CARD, man is pitted against bureau- 
cracy, and the system wins easily. After losing his identity card 
without which he cannot leave the country, a lone, frustrated indi- 
vidual goes from one bureau to another in acomplex system of brib- 
ery and hypocrisy; he finally receives a new card, only to have it 
seized by police, leaving him one solution--suicide! Students, too, 
have their "identity cards"; do teachers deny them? And in the sat- 
ire GILES GOAT-BOY, by John Barth, the whole world, described as 
a university divided into East Campus and West Campus, awaits the 
coming of the Massianic Grand Tutor who will free them from the 
terror of the computor WESAC. How many schools are tied toa re- 
port card system because of the IBM requirements or manacled to 
a lock-step system because of scheduling difficulties? 

All walks of life are held up to the novelist's mirror: Movie ac- 
tors (Wirt Williams' THE TROJANS), social climbers (Edwin Gil- 
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bert's THE BEAUTIFUL LIFE), beatniks (Page Stegner's THE EDGE), 
"successful" women (Jacqueline Susann's VALLEY OF THE DOLLS); 
and all show lives of boredom, hypocrisy, irresponsibility, apathy, 
illicit romances; all characters are reaching out for what they do 
not have and can never achieve. How true is this picture? The edu- 
cator needs to know. 

Nor is the academic life held up as an island of joy and hope ina 
sea of turbulence or a millpond of apathy. The middle-aged and un- 
glamorous history professor, Meyer Meyer (in a book by that name 
by Helen Hudson) busily publishes judgments on the past but is un- 
able to embrace the present. He is trapped to wander aimlessly 
through narrow corridors of New York Universities and narrow minds 
at cocktail parties. Another fictitious institution (perhaps more 
fictitious in name than in description), Cascadia College, where fly- 
casting is taught for credit, is pictured as a narrow place with the 
compensation of having no geniuses around to make a fellow uncom- 
fortable. At least in this novel, A NEW LIFE by Bernard Malamud, 
the reader has a feeling that the main character, considered a 30- 
year-old failure, along with the wife of the chairmanof the English 
Department, escapes the fate of aimlessness destined for the other 
people in the story. If there are other ways to escape the frauds 
perpetuated by a society besides stepping completely outside the 
bounds of that society, can this knowledge be communicated to 
others? And if society, or a significant portion of it, sees the 
school as just another step in the Great Hoax, should the educators 
look to Madison Avenue for help or should they restructure their in- 


Several years ago Holden Caulfield startled the adults more than 
the teenagers when he swaggered through Salinger's THE CATCHER 
IN THE RYE. "Thank goodness OUR students aren't like that!"a 
suburban high school teacher remarked to me at that time. Now his 
British-Jewish cousin has appeared with the name of Dominick Sha- 
piro. It seems the Holdens will have their say! Bernard Kops' THE 
DISSENT OF DOMINICK SHAPIRO, a picaresque novel with fantastic 
episodes, is still another account of youth vs. conformity. A young 
lad rebels against his family's preoccupation with cash, rich food, 
and the marvels of the family's latest baby, and goes in search of 
another life. Conformity, however, is not the only enemy of youth; 
there's the disenchantment. On this side of the Atlantic, in an en- 
tirely different environment, another novel about a Jewish boy's 
transition from childhood to manhood, Abraham Rothberg's THE 
SONG OF DAVID FREED, describes the anguish at that moment in 
life when unalterable values seem suddenly alterable and meaning 
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turns to un-meaning. David, a boy cantor in Brooklyn during the de- 
pression, learns that the world is not a sundae, even on Saturday, 
about the time his voice begins to change. In despair, he ruins his 
voice so that never again will he sing joyously toa mocking universe. 

But the youth have always rebelled, the young idealist is always 
disillusioned! What is this to the school? A teacher is in a unique 
position to stuff children with illusions: George Washington never 
told a lie, democratic citizens are wise and benevolent, "we" are 
the good guys and "they" are the bad guys, if you read JULIUS CAE- 
SER and study algebra, you'll be happier (i.e. make more money in 
your lifetime) thanif youdon't. There is no indignation so righteous 
nor resentment so strong as that indignation and resentment felt 
by a child when he learns that the adults around him have promised 
something they cannot deliver (or don't intend to) or have fooled him 
or tricked him into believing something that isn't so. Asa result, 
the child, as he develops, might turn his back on the adults and try 
to create aperfect world of his own(as thehippies and flower chil- 
dren try to do)or join the adults in their game of pretend (witness, 
the man in the grey-flannel suit)or reject the present structure of 
society and at the same time renounce the idea of creating a brave 
new world.as a vain dream, thus sinking into the realm of apathetic 
futility. Is it possible for the teacher to refrain from building any 
higher that pedestal from which the youth must fall from their state 
of illusionment to disillusionment (indeed, if they must fall)? And 
if youth, by definition, must rebel, can a teacher help channel the 
path of rebellion? Idle questions, perhaps, occasioned by idle novels, 
and there are others. 

Sex and violence parade their wares on library shelves, paperback 
book racks, and book club listings. Newspaper headlines and TV re- 
porters blurt out the same bill of fare. Does the former help pro- 
duce the latter? Does the novelist simply mirror the society, or, 
worse, does he "give them what they want"? Is there some sort of 
reciprocity between the words and the actions? Could there be one 
without the other? Educators who believe there is a working rela- 
tionship between school and society could well ponder such questions 
in the working out of his own philosophy of what should be done in 
the classroom. For those who believe that the modern novel has di- 
vorced itself from the society which makes it possible, either 
through giving it roots or nourishing it (by purchase), the question 
remains why such a significant section of our articulate population 
finds it necessary to use somany words of blood and lust to describe 
what they feel they have to describe? And why do such books con- 
tinue tohead the best seller list? Even rejected, the contemporary 
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novel says much about twentieth century man and his society. Not 
that adultery and murder are new to the literary scene. Shakespear- 
ean plays are bawdy, and some of the Canterbury Tales could be 
marked "for adults only"; yet both are read to varying extents in 
the public schools (often to the disgust of the youthful readers, who, 
according to their non-required books, like their violence in plainer 
fashion). What's the difference between incest ala Dante and incest 
ala Spillane? Can one method of presentation be termed "healthier" 
than the other? If we, in our reaction against our Victorian heri- 
tage, have sought the precipitous edge of freedom, and if one of the 
jobs of the school is to help the young people understand the boun- 
daries and responsibilities of freedom, then ignoring the secret 
agents andnymphomaniacs which parade across the printed page does 
not seem to be the solution. 

Last century Thomas Carlyle bemoaned the passing of the age of 
the hero. If he were dead then, he's been cremated now with his 
ashes thrown to the winds. The "heroes" of yesterday would not 
pass muster now! Eventhe sinners, if they were the principal char- 
acters, had redeeming qualities. Sidney Carton, drunkard and apa- 
thetic failure, found meaning by giving his life to save the husband 
of the woman he loved. Miserly Silas Marner learned the secret to 
happiness was in giving, not getting. Hester woreher scarlet A with 
pride and learned humility. Today these figures are rejected for 
their unreality. In their place we have 25-year-old Bartholomew, in 
Jeffrey Frank's THE CREEP, who comes to the big city from the 
midwest. In his efforts to escape the loneliness which surrounds 
him, he constantly goes from one place to another; all attempts 
fail for this eternal loser, and he only becomes lonelier. In a city 
of millions he feels he is recognized by all as "the creep." More of 
a typical hero figure, perhaps, is Karl Dixon in John Weston's HAIL 
HERO. Karl, who is against this country's Vietnam policy, returns 
to the family ranch in Arizona from Yale. Twenty-four hours later 
he joins the army to find an answer to the question which rankles 
him: "Can I face my enemy who would kill me and love him?" Karl 
has not given up those ideals of which David Freed despaired. A 
most unheroic hero is Jubal E, Gainer, high school dropout and draft 
dodger in Wright Morris' IN ORBIT. Aimlessly meandering in and 
out of a number of aimless lives, Jubal in one day steals a motor- 
cycle, rapes a spinster, mugs a professor, stabs a store clerk, 
watches an Indiana twister vie with him for damage done, and then 
goes on his way. A fourth young hero, or perhaps protagonist would 
be a better term since "hero" still carries with it a certain norma- 
tive tone, is Juan, English and blind in one eye, who is hitchhiking 
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across North Africa in search of meaning. Owain Hughes' THE BE- 
HOLDING RUNNER wallows in the absurd; initially Juan sees an ath- 
letic young Moor drown himself and his dog by swimming straight out 
to sea, and this same spirit of what's-the-use-anyway continues. 

Like it or not, Horatio Alger is dead, and inhis place we have the 
Bartholomews, the Karls, the Jubals, and the Juans, not to be emu- 
lated but to be understood, Whohas not felt the whole world, or at 
least our portion of it, pointed a giant collective finger at one of 
our misdeeds or snickered a giant snicker at one of our idiosyncra- 
sies? And where does individual man stand in relation tohis values-- 
on Karl's side, holding on desperately as long as possible; on Jubal's 
side, acknowledging none and uncaring of that fact; or in the middle 
with Juan, searching and hoping without any real expectation of find- 
ing anything. Schools, by their nature, are a value enterprise, and 
teachers whodisclaim any responsibility in this area forget that to 
say "do the problems on page 38" is to say "this work is good," and 
to say "do the homework by yourself" is to say "cooperation in this 
instance is bad." Is society, through its novelists, calling out for 
someone to explore ways to find meaning and values that are rele- 
vant for today? Could the "someone" be teachers? 

In some cases the novelist speaks directly to a major concern of 
the school. For instance, J.I.M. Stewart in THE AYLWINS raises 
a question about the grading system, a tremendous hurdle for many 
teachers already. The father, Arthur Aylwin, had cheated on a 
scholarship examination years before and had not been caught. This 
was the beginning of a very worthy and distinguished academic ca- 
reer, Cheating results in success. Son Robin is accused of cheat- 
ing and is expelled from school, Cheating results in failure. What 
is the sense? Perhaps Robin would have become more distinguished 
than his father. Or perhaps Arthur would have become famous in 
another field if he had been discovered. These are mere "iffy" 
speculations, while the real question dealing with the place of outer 
evaluations (as opposed to those we make of ourselves) remains. 

In most cases, however, the novelist does not write material of 
such apparent application. Books are as relevant taclassroom situ- 
ations as the individual readers see them to be. Teachers who are 
not too restricted by the subject matter labels they wear may find 
via dialogues with novels that subject matter, after all, is not the 
most important thing that is learned in the schools. (Or, if it is, 
more's the pity!) Of course novels vary, as do the questions they 
raise, but it should not discourage one in quest of the riddle of 
modern man to read on one hand of a poor pigmy of a man chained 
with links forged by destiny and on the other hand of an independent 
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giant who creates his own destiny. What is important is not that 
there is a contradiction in the two definitions of man, but that 
there are many views of man, no two are alike. This is what the 
existentialists try to tell us when they speak of man being unde- 
fined; each day each man defines himself, and his definition of so- 
ciety is part of the definition of himself. 

To understand man and society, and the relationship between the 
two, is one of the teacher's perpetual tasks, for only as these two 
abstractions become concrete in our minds can we undertake intel- 
ligently the further role of deciding what to teach that man in that 
society. No, not "that man," but Baby and David and Dominick and 
the others. Are schools presently geared to teach the individual 
(then why uniform texts and mass assignments)? "But it wasn't 
necessary in the past. . ." is no adequate reason; what the schools 
were yesterday is not to say what they are to become tomorrow. 
An educational philosophy in thrall to the past is already dead; one 
which tries to find roots in the present appears to be on shaky ground 
since we never know the present until it is past. Yet by searching 
all avenues of understanding, and contemporary literature is only 
one, we at least have a chance of discovering the questions that 
make a difference. Questions come first, then the answers . . . 
for this year. 

T. S. Eliot has said the same thing in his poetic words in LITTLE 
GIDDING: 

Last season's fruit is eaten 
And the fulfilled beast shall kick the empty pail. 
Forlast year's words belong tolast year's language 
And next year's words await another voice. 


NOTES 
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WNITED STATES AID TO AFRICAN EDUCATION 


Franklin Parker 
University of West Virginia 


This paper concerns United States aid to African education, with 
some comparisons made to unilateral aid by other countries, multi- 
lateral aid by a group of countries, and aid given through interna- 
tional organizations such as Unesco, This topic may be approached 
by asking a series of questions: How, when, and why did the United 
States become an exporter of educational aid to Africa? What are 
the peculiar needs of African education which American educators 
should understand? What consequences flow from the kinds of edu- 
cational aid we give to African countries? What are the present 
trends and likely future directions of our aid to African education? 

We may be reminded that before our country became an exporter 
of educational aid, it was itself a borrower of educational ideas. 
We borrowed the dame school, academy, and college from England; 
the elementary school pattern from Prussia; the high school from 
Scotland; and the kindergarten and graduate school from Germany. 
Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, Calvin Stowe, and many other Ameri- 
can educators and scholars went to Europe to observe, write about, 
and borrow educational ideas, and to adapt these to American con- 
ditions. Perhaps the junior high school, the junior college, and the 
land grant college were a few indigenous American educational in- 
stitutions; and yet, even for these, a case can be made for some 
prior European models. We dropped some educational borrowings, 
transformed others, and may have invented a few school units and 
ideas. In little more than a century of commitment to universal 
education, we usedour schools to adapt to changing times. We were 
favored by conditions of geography, frontier expansion, immigrants 
willing to work hard, borrowed capital (such internal improvements 
as canals and railroads were originally financed by the sale of state 
bonds abroad in the 1830's and after), and other factors which en- 
abled us to couple our school units into a ladder of opportunity for 
all. We have not yet achieved for all youths the highest rungs of 
that school ladder, but accomplishments here have more nearly ap- 
proached the ideal than elsewhere in the world. Robert Browning's 
insight is appropriate--that one's reach should o'er reach his grasp. 

Professor Parker is Benedum Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia. Hehas written extensively in the field of 
International Education. 
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THE PHELPS-STOKES COMMISSION REPORTS, 1922 AND 1924 

Early American educational aid abroad was connected with the 
missionary zeal that penetrated Asia, Africa, Latin America, and 
elsewhere beginning in the early 19th century. The same religious 
motivation which had advanced education in this country from the 
time of the Pilgrims through the Great Awakening and aftez was 
repeated in missions around the world where schools were built 
alongside of churches. This missionary effort was both a European 
and an American movement. In Africa, however, it fell upon an 
American private foundation to make the first major assessment of 
educational needs on something of a continental basis. I refer to 
the reports of the Phelps-Stokes Commissions of 1922 and 1924, 

The work of these commissions can be explained briefly through 
the example of Rhodesia in south-central Africa, a country about 
which I know a little. Missionary societies of various denominations 
had established churches and schools some 20 years before the Brit- 
ish took control in 1890. The British South Africa Company, which 
administered the territory, passed the first education ordinance in 
1899 with small grants for African students in mission schools, 
The missions regularly discussed educational policy at their confer- 
ences as did the Government in the Legislative Council, the white 
settlers through the press, and the Africans through their com- 
munity meetings. No one was entirely satisfied with African edu- 
cation. The missions resented government control and inadequate 
support. The Government criticized the missions for their inter- 
denominational rivalries in which the African was the pawn, White 
settlers criticized the missions for giving Africans an overly aca- 
demic education which made them dissatisfied with menial work. 
The more advanced Africans criticized the missions, Government, 
and white settlers for withholding from them anacademic education 
of first quality. 

Britain planned an Imperial Conference in 1921 to examine Afri- 
can education in the British territories, but the onset of World 
War I absorbed their attention and the war drained their resources. 
American missions, however, less hampered by the war and inspired 
by President Woodrow Wilson's post-war idealism and their own 
growing needs in African education, looked for sounder policy for- 
mulations. This direction came from a private American foundation 
(the Phelps-Stokes Fund) whose first commission surveyed African 
education from 1919 to 1922 in Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast (now 
Ghana), Nigeria, South Africa, Angola, the Congo, and Liberia. The 
commission, with an international flavor, was led by Thomas Jesse 
Jones, a Welsh- born and American-educated sociologist (Columbia 
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University, who had directed research at Hampton Institute, the 
Negro school in Virginia); and also included J.E.K. Aggrey, respected 
Gold Coast educator and an African; a Scottish missionary couple; 
and an American medical missionary. Their report and the report 
of the second commission in 1924*, emphasized that education should 
be based on the practical skills and knowledge needed by Africans in 
their everyday lives. Besides this priority, the reports recognized 
that academic education for some elites was necessary. More gov- 
ernment support of missionary effort was urged, along with coop- 
eration among missions, the Government, and the African people. 

This policy direction was re-emphasized in the 1926 conference on 
African cultural development held at Le Zoute, Belgium, and was 
most clearly enunciated in a policy statement made in 1925 by the 
newly formed Colonial Office advisory board on African education: 


Education should be adapted to the mentality, apti- 
tudes, occupations and traditions of the various peo- 
ples, conserving as far as possible all sound and healthy 
elements in the fabric of their social life. .. Its aim 
should be to render the individual more efficient inhis 
or her condition of life. . . It must include the raising 
up of capable, trustworthy, public-spirited leaders of 
the people. . . As resources permit, the door of ad- 
vancement, through higher education, in Africa must 
be increasingly opened for those who by character, 
ability and temperament show themselves fitted to 
profit by such education. 


BETWEEN THE WARS: CHANGE AND URBANIZATION 

The policy recommended by the Phelps-Stokes Commissions of 
educating the African to become efficient and wholesome inhis own 
environment, of adapting the school to rural community life, was 
not successful. Sound knowledge of indigenous Africanhistory, cus- 
toms, and culture which would have given Africans pride in them- 
selves and their past was not then available and is, even now, some 
40 years later, just being unearthed in research being done in uni- 
versities in Africa and elsewhere. Not only was authentic cultural 
material not available but African schools continued to be removed 

* Included Drs, Jones and Aggrey from the first commission and 
surveyed Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Zanzibar, Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia, Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, 
Ruanda-Urundi, Portuguese East Africa, and Abyssinia. 
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from the realities of African life. Tending small school garden 
plots was inadequate preparation for young Africans who would have 
to cultivate different kinds of crops in a viable agricultural econo- 
my. Similarly, health.and hygiene were taught by rote and were 
superimposed on an academic bookish curriculum tied to annual ex- 
aminations and culminating in examinations marking various levels 
of school leaving certificates. The few of the intellectual elite 
with financial resources who could succeed academically sought the 
prize by climbing the rote-memory school ladder while the majority 
of their fellows dropped out along the way, many still illiterate or 
only barely literate. 

Better health conditions, a higher birth rate, ever larger school 
enrollments, inadequate financial support, crowded schoolrooms, and 
above all urbanization exacerbated the situation and kept the 3-R 
approach dominant. In the Rhodesias, for example, the drift to 
towns was accelerated by expanding mining operations just prior to 
and during World War II. As the towns grew, the Government De- 
partments of Education found they had to start, staff, and finance 
secondary schools while leaving the vast and often inefficient ele- 
mentary school system to missionary effort. But the towns were 
also the seedbeds of squalor and crime, and soon of anti - colonial 
agitation, and eventually of growing nationalist movements which in 
the post-war period ousted the colonial powers and led to a rapid 
pattern of independence. 


COLONIAL EDUCATION PATTERNS 

Since post - independence educational patterns tended at first to 
perpetuate colonial educational policies, it may be useful to sum- 
marize these policies. The British subsidized mission schools whose 
aim was to provide religious literacy for the masses and also to 
educate just enough white-collar Africans on the secondary and 
higher levels as were needed and could be employed to aid govern- 
ment administration and commercial enterprise. British policy, 
however, was more liberal than that of other European colonial 
powers and Britaindid begin toprepare its territories for eventual 
self-rule, although not as fast as African nationalists desired. In 
British territories the Africans' growing desire for academic edu- 
cation after World War II helped produce a new kind of militantly 
nationalistic African. He came from such schools as Ghana's Achi- 
moto, the Sudan's Gordon College, Nigeria's Kaduna, and Uganda's 
Makerere College --all of which had begun as secondary schools. 
These elite Africans have since wrested control of their countries 
from Britain and have been trying to bring into modernity the tra- 
ditional structure of their African culture through education. 
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Of the other European colonial policies, the French were less 
liberal in providing educational opportunities for the masses but 
more culture-centered in educating the African intellectuals. The 
Belgians were“even more paternalistic in educating Africans as 
helpers in such industrial efforts as copper mining. At Congolese 
independence, there were reportedly fewer than twenty university 
graduates. Colonial control was quickly swept away beginning with 
Ghana in 1957 and increasingly after 1960 until some 40 countries in 
Africa are now independent. The need for a continental assessment 
of African education became obvious. 


UNESCO: THE ADDIS ABABA CONFERENCE, 1961 

This continental plan was made by Unesco and the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) at a conference which con- 
vened in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, in 1961. Representatives from 34 
African countries were present together with observers from 24 
other nations and from UN agencies and international organizations. 
At the time, 1961, it was estimated that 80per cent to 85 per cent 
of the adults in Africa were illiterate, nearly twice the world aver- 
age; that fewer than half of middle Africa's 25 million children of 
school age would complete primary education; that fewer than 3 out 
of every one hundred would get into a secondary school; and that 
fewer than 2 out of every thousand would receive some sort of 
higher education. 

The chief goals set for continental Africa by 1980 were as fol- 
lows: 6 years of free primary education for all children; 20 per cent 
of primary school leavers to enter secondary schools; and about 2 
per cent of these to enter higher education. Expenditures on Afri- 
can education in terms of this 20-year perspective were expected to 
rise from $450 million in 1960 to over $2 billion in 1980. This set- 
ting of continental African educational goals by Unesco gave each 
country targets to aim at and helped to align their economic priori- 
ties so as to invest as much as they could in education. Much but 
not enough has been accomplished since 1961. To complicate the 
picture, rising school-age population is playing havoc with the Addis 
Ababa goals. Thus, it will be necessary to reassess these goals 
every few years and this is being done. Despite shortcomings, the 
Addis Ababa conference emphasized the need for each country to 
attempt national planning in terms of population, the economy, 
manpower needs, and other factors. The economic aspects of edu- 
cation have come under more and more careful scrutiny. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL PLANNING, 
PARIS 

By far thelargest, most important, and productive international 
planning agency for education is the International Institute for Edu- 
cational Planning (IIEP). It was established in mid-1963 by Unesco 
in cooperation with the World Bank, the French Government, and the 
Ford Foundation. As of June 1967 its scholars had produced 14 IIEP 
African Research Monographs (two others were in preparation) and 
had studied intensively the educational problems in the five African 
countries of the Ivory Coast, Nigeria, Senegal, Tanzania, and Uganda. 

The case for sound educational planning by a team of scholars in- 
cluding educators, economists, agriculturalists, industrial planners, 
and others is now an accepted pattern, not only in Africa, but inall 
developing countries. Indeed, education as an investment industry 
directly tied to manpower needs and economic growth is becoming 
an accepted concept inevery country. Witness the entry of big busi- 
ness in American public education and in such government anti- 
poverty programs as the Office of Economic Opportunity's Job 
Corps, into which Philco-Ford, Lytton Industries, and other firms 
are now largely and perhaps permanently engaged. Witness also the 
growing spread of comprehensive secondary education in European 
countries and the opening up of more and more places inhigher edu- 
cation. We are on the threshold of a vast world-wide uplift of edu- 
cational attainment, slow now but mounting and destined I think to 
climb astronomically as we enter the 21st century. Indeed, that 
century may be dominated by two accomplishments--the exploration 
of space by advanced nations and the leveling up of less developed 
nations to modern standards--educationally, economically, and in 
social and political arrangements. Foreign aid is the necessary 
bridge between the rich nations and the poor nations, and educational 
aspects of that aid are a fundamental necessity if our world is to 
hang together. 
NATIONAL PATTERNS OF EDUCATIONAL AID TO AFRICA 

As England, France, and other European colonial powers relin- 
quished political control over their African territories, educational 
aid was stressed inthe national development schemes of these new- 
ly independent countries. The natural interest of preserving Brit- 
ish, French, Belgium, and other European cultural interests and 
economic ties is understandable. These European countries made 
capital investments in Africa and by scholarships encouraged Afri- 
can students to attend their universities. The U.S.S,R. made 
smaller capital investments but launched alarge scholarship effort 
to attract Africans to the Lumumba Friendship University and to 
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other Soviet institutions of learning. I remember a young Kenyan 
African at a Northern Rhodesia (now Zambia) mission school who 
spoke to me about getting a scholarship to attend an American col- 
lege. I turned the request over to the American consul's office and 
on my return some months later to that same mission school was 
dismayed tohear that the Kenyan had accepted a scholarship to Lu- 
mumba Friendship University. The Communist Chinese promised 
some capital investments in Africa but have been relatively inactive 
in educational assistance. 


UNITED STATES PATTERN OF EDUCATIONAL AID TO AFRICA 

The United States effort in foreign aid 20 years ago focused ini- 
tially on European recovery and the success of the $12 billion Marshall 
Plan is obvious in growing European economic vitality and unity. Not 
until the late 1950s did the United States begin to give significant 
assistance to African education. This aidcomes from many private 
American sources, such as the Ford, Carnegie, and other founda- 
tions, as well as other private agencies and religious bodies, but 
alsolargely from the United States Government through the Agency 
for International Development (AID). The scope of this AID expen- 
diture can be seen in the figures for 1966 when it committed $21.3 
million to African education. This amount of aid was 15 per cent of 
AID's total expenditure in Africa and almost 30 per cent of its 
worldwide educational programs, AID has largely concentrated on 
African countries with the most favorable development potentials 
and increasingly on encouragement of indigenous educational capa- 
bilities. Much AID support of education in Africa is channeled 
through contracts with the United States universities whichare re- 
sponsible for the actual operation of the projects. United States 
Government aid to African education is also extended through the 
Peace Corps and the Department of State's educational and cultural 
exchange program. 

AID's 1966 commitment of $21.3 million for African education is 
only part of the larger American educational aid to Africa, In 1962 
the African Liaison Committee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion made an inventory of major private and public American agen- 
cies rendering educational aid to Africa. The figures showed pri- 
vate aid to be $16,165,410 and total government aid to be $86,927,279, 
for a grand total of $103,092,689,but even this inventory was prob - 
ably below the actual amount given that year to African education. 
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EXAMPLE OF ONE UNITED STATES PROGRAM OF EDUCATIONAL 
AID TO EAST AFRICA 

An example of one university's contribution to East African edu- 
cation, that of the Center for Education inAfrica at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, may be given. From 1961, when AID con- 
tracts began, to 1964, Teachers College recruited and trained 443 
teachers for secondary schools in the East African countries of 
Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda. Following this secondary school teacher 
supply program, the Teachers College Center began another program 
of supplying staff members to teacher training colleges in these 
East African countries--in effect strengthening the number and 
quality of the indigenous teacher supply in those African countries. 
Peace Corps volunteers have also been trained for Africa at this 
center. Recently, research programs on improving instruction in 
African education have beenlaunched and there has been a continual 
flow of young Americans with African experience and expertise en- 
riching the entire program at Teachers College, the African coun- 
tries they serve, and the American institutions they go to follow- 
ing their African experience. When one reflects on the research 
theses and dissertations completed, the Americans trainedas Afri- 
can education specialists, and the feedback that results, it becomes 
gratifyingly clear that educational aid abroad enriches the donor as 
well as the recipient far beyond the original financial investment 
made in these programs. 


NEW UNITED STATES POLICY OF REGIONAL AID TO AFRICA 

In late December, 1967, and early January, 1968, Vice President 
Hubert H. Humphrey made a good will tour tonine African countries, 
This visit marked a new policy turn in United States aid to Africa. 
The change stressed by this visit is one from aid to individual coun- 
tries to aid to regional groupings of African countries. Vice Presi- 
dent Humphrey stressed this regional approach in his speeches in 
Africa: 


You are reaching outward toward new regional coopera- 
tion. We enthusiastically support these efforts. One 
of the lessons of recent history has been that both 
markets and economic units must be large enough to 
permit economic diversification, competitiveness, and 
full employment. 
The aid Vice President Humphrey had in mind was mainly economic 
aid, yet we can infer that educational aid is also intended to go to 
regional groups of African states. How this new policy will affect 
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African education is yet to be seen, One early model to note is the 
preferred educational aid which has gone to the University of East 
Africa, headquartered at Kampala, Uganda, and serving mainly U- 
ganda, Tanzania, and Kenya. The University of East Africa is thus 
a trinational university. But recently both Kenya and Tanzania have 
decided to withdraw from this arrangement and to establish their 
own universities. We have yet to see if the new policy of regional 
aid will hold neighboring African states together economically and 
educationally. At least two implications of Vice President Hum- 
phrey's trip would seem to be indicated: First, the trip recognized 
Africa's emerging importance, since no American official of such 
high rank has visited Africa since Vice President Nixon's visit ten 
years ago. Secondly, aid tied to regional cooperation is intended to 
make more efficient use of American dollars and scholars sent to 
Africa. Third, the regional approach is designed to strengthen re- 
gional cooperation in Africa so as to emulate the success of the 
European common market idea. 


WHY GIVE EDUCATIONAL AID TO AFRICA? 

I have already mentioned the return educational aid to Africa 
feeds back to our own country in terms of Americans who become 
specialists in African affairs and education, how it enriches our 
own curriculum offerings in public schools and teachers colleges, 
and how it helps to promote international understanding. There are 
also moral reasons for giving educational aid, such as helping one's 
neighbor; of easing the gap between the have and have-not nations; 
and helping people help themselves in many ways, including popula- 
tion control and technological advancement. But the blunt reason 
why we give aid abroad is national self-interest. Let us see how and 
why Africa has become important to our national interest. 

Along with Asia and Latin America, Africa forms part of the 
small but growing and still largely uncommitted third world between 
the democratic West and the Communist East. Both want to win 
the allegiance of this third world whose people when educated and 
resources when developed will more than tip the future balance of 
ascendancy for East or West. Africa's place in this underdeveloped 
third world is growing. 

Africa came late upon the world scene but it came with a burst 
of independent countries, just over 40 now, each a member of the 
United Nations, each with a voice and a vote. Another striking ex- 
planation for growing interest in Africa canbe understood when you 
recall that Africa below the Sahara, with a population of some 200 
million, half that of India, has over 40 votes in the United Nations. 
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This fact has not been lost on the great powers. The East-West 
competition for African support in the U. N. has been strong and 
intense on a number of issues. 

Another evidence of Africa's growing international importance is 
the fact that some African countries have been involved in the Sino- 
Soviet split. The case of Somalia illustrates the competition be- 
tween the two Communist giants, Somalia has long had violent bor- 
der disputes with both Ethiopia and Kenya. Somalia first turned to 
Communist China for assistance andarms. But because of Somalia's 
strategic position, the Soviet Union decided to outbid the Chinese. 
Today, Somalia's armed forces are largely Russian - equipped and 
trained and much of its economic and educational assistance comes 
from the Soviet bloc. Inturn, Ethiopia receives much United States 
aid and Kenya a great deal of British aid. 

East and West also clashed in the Congo, with the Communists 
supporting the late Patrice Lumumba in 1960 and the United States 
supporting the Leopoldville Government in 1964. Guinea in the for- 
mer French West Africa is another country which, after indepen- 
dence from France in September, 1958, first turned to the Commu- 
nist countries for various kinds of aid, and then, when the Soviet 
ambassador interfered with their internal affairs, looked to the 
United States for aid. This rapprochement with the West lasted 
until 1965 when Guinea again swung back toward Soviet and Chinese 
aid. These are but a few examples of Africa's growing role in in- 
ternational politics, 

It is to the United States' interest that African states remain 
independent and strong, that they themselves resist Soviet and/or 
Communist Chinese subversion, takeovers, and so-called "wars of 
national liberation." To assure this stability, the United States is 
interested in sustaining the economies and the educational develop- 
ment of African countries. However, the fact is that United States 
aid toAfrica is small in comparison to aid given to other developing 
areas, The priority given to Africa tends to be low, with annual aid 
in recent years averaging about $200 million. Matching this past low 
priority in amount of aid has been our inconsistent formula in giving 
the aid. 


SUGGESTED STRATEGY FOR MORE EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL 
AID TO AFRICA 

We have been engaged now for some 20 years in a far-flung effort 
to help developing nations. Some such effort must undoubtedly be 
continued by the United States, by thenewly strengthened European 
countries, and by such newly industrialized nations as Japan and Is- 
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rael. The population explosion alone requires that developing coun- 
tries run faster educationally just to maintain their present state 
of advancement. Economic and educational aid would seem to be ne- 
cessities for the rest of this century at least. How to make this 
effort an efficient one is the central problem. How to formulate a 
desirable policy of aid to African education is the crucial question. 
What strategy to adopt becomes a present necessity. The following 
thoughts seem to me to be worthy of consideration. 

Since our educational aid has been too diverse, too scattered, and 
perhaps too inefficient, why could not a strategy center be estab- 
lished in one of the larger universities which provides the bulk of 
educational aid to Africa? At such a center could be gathered the 
information we now possess about African educational problems. 
Research could be focused there. Priorities could be established. 
Experiences could be pooled. Strategies could be developed. Reform 
could be attempted. Innovations could be tried out. Centralization 
alone won't accomplish these things. But cooperative and cumula- 
tive effort at one center by private organizations already involved 
and with key personnel from government agency programs already in 
operation could be coordinated. This then is a plea for a Strategic 
Planning Center for Educational Aid to Africa. I would hope that 
there could be a similar center for educational aid to Asia and one 
for Latin America and that the research and findings of these cen- 
ters would be exchanged and coordinated. 

Another essential need would seem to be a professional program 
of preparation of educational planners, be these educators, econo- 
mists, political scientists, agricultural specialists, health and 
medical practitioners, and others from every major field and disci- 
pline. Such personnel in fact do get into programs of educational 
planning and educational aid. They drift into it one way or another 
because their institutions become involved in educational aid abroad 
or because their expertise is tapped for aparticular project abroad. 
What I am suggesting is a more organized program of selection and 
training of educational planners and their more effective use in 
educational aid programs. Such a program of professional training 
might be organized in connection with the previously mentioned 
Strategic Planning Center for Educational Aid to Africa. 

One final need which comes to mind is an overall strategy for fi- 
nancing and distributing educational aid to Africa. As valuable as is 
binational aid, and as useful as is multi-national efforts, it seems 
to me that the role of an international agency such as Unesco is 
essential in making efficient the now disparate efforts of so many 
agencies and governments involved in educational aid to Africa. The 
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United Nations has named the ‘1960's as the decade of development. 
We have made only a start in this direction. The 1970's and beyond 
must continue this effort if the.world is to see real progress in 
making the developing countries fully developed and viable. We stand 
on the brink of a new age and anew century when the hope and prom- 
ise of a good life for all is within our grasp. We cannot, we must 
not, lose this opportunity. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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N. Stanton Evans, THE FUTURE OF CONSERVATISM (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1968), 298 pages, $5.95. 


Although flimsy and banal, Stanton Evans' FUTURE OF CONSER- 
VATISM is published by a major house and will undoubtedly be read 
and believed by amass of unthinkers whodo not know the difference 
‘between status quo and progress. 

Evans is apolitical opinion moulder of some influence as editor of 
the INDIANAPOLIS NEWS and as contributing editor to NATIONAL 
REVIEW. He graduated from Yale in 1955 (five years after his boss 
on NATIONAL REVIEW, William Buckley) and has authored REVOLT 
ON THE CAMPUS, THE LIBERAL ESTABLISHMENT and THE POLI- 
TICS OF SURRENDER. Evans issues platitudes in forceful and 
sometimes colorful language. 

In THE FUTURE OF CONSERVATISM Stanton Evans avers that 
the overwhelming defeat of Goldwater in 1964 was in no sense a 
burial of conservatism but instead permitted conservatism to gain 
a"toe-hold"in American politics, changing conservatism "from the 
realm of un-fact to that of fact." 

Conservatism is the wave of the future--or canbe if we only set 
our minds to make it that way. Conservatism is the "growing edge" 
symbolized by Ronald Reagan of America's "prototype" state, Cali- 
fornia. And the Republican Party is the natural vehicle of conser- 
vatism, if it can subdue its Rockefeller-Lindsay wing. 

Evans lashes at the "image makers" and "authenticators" in TV, 
radio and major periodicals such as NEWSWEEK and the NEW YORK 
TIMES. Liberals in high position in these organs force an untrue 
picture of America. Fortunately the liberal distorters are partly 
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checked by the regional press (such as Evans' INDIANAPOLIS NEWS). 

There are "two Americas." One is the false America of the im- 
agists who want more government spending, more welfare for loaf- 
ers, and more kindness to Communism. The other is the everyday 
prosaic America that represents the unseen majority that either 
exists or is coming into existence, This true America is conserva- 
tive, consisting of people who believe in work and who want to defend 
their country against the menace from within and from without. 

On Ronald Reagan, Evans states, "It would bedifficult to conjure 
up a political figure who more clearly summarizes the various themes 
of this book." In his campaign for the Governorship of California 
in 1966, Reagan "understood that the issues were not the things 
liberals like to talk about, but the liberals themselves. The liberal 
disservice to the nation and to California through ever larger help- 
ings of big government was the key to his campaign, and he never 
conceded that the real point at issue was or should be anything 
else. . . . The burden of his campaign was not to prove his own 
humanitarianism, but to demonstrate the non-humanitarian conse- 
quences of the liberal program." 

Evans mistakenly asserts without qualification that "Reagan made 
the largest budget cut in Californiahistory" after becoming Gover- 
nor. This is a quite inaccurate picture. What Reagan actually did 
was to slash budget requests particularly for the University of 
California, but Reagan permitted actual spending to rise to the 
highest level for any state in the nation. California adopted a $1 
billion tax package, bringing the biggest tax increase that California 
had ever experiencec. 

Evans does not measure up to the level of the editor-in-chief of 
NATIONAL REVIEW, William Buckley, for wit and pungency. Nor 
can THE FUTURE OF CONSERVATISM be compared with the MANA- 
GERIAL REVOLUTION or THE MACHIAVELLIANS of James Burn- 
ham, another editor of NATIONAL REVIEW. 

While THE FUTURE OF CONSERVATISM may be good at image 
making it sadly lacks depth. 


T. Noel Stern 
Southeastern Massachusetts 
Technological Institute 
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I. B. Berkson, ETHICS, POLITICS, AND EDUCATION (Eugene, 
Oregon: University of Oregon Books, 1968), 348 pages. 


Any thoughtful observer of the human comedy readily recognizes 
man's desperate need for wisdom. Unfortunately centuries of teach- 
ing, preaching, and publication have produced only a modest residue 
of wisdom out of an endless torrent of rhetoric. Youth rarely pro- 
duces wisdom, and old age produces it only sometimes. I.B. Berk- 
son, as he climaxes a distinguished academic career, produces a 
book exemplifying large and deep scholarship, but also manifesting 
insight almost exclusively the product of many years of reflection. 
Such being the case his book is worth our time and effort whether 
we be of the social-educational left, the social-educational right, 
or--as is probably the case with most of us--the muddled middle. 

In the "Preface" Berkson explains his purposes by stating he is 
attempting ". . . an analysis of ideas and issues which bear on the 
educational problem and presents astatement of the author's posi- 
tion on major lines of school policy. Pedagogical questions receive 
incidental consideration, but the discussion relates primarily to the 
broader issues in science, economics, and politics, of general pub- 
lic interest and is addressed to the general reader as well as to the 
student and teacher of education." Part One, concerned with a 
"brief review of scientific thought, is intended topoint up the imi- 
tations of science and scientific method for the construction of 
moral theory. The position upheld is that the source of moral ideas 
lies in the historical experience of mankind, not in science or in 
scientific method." Part Two "is devoted to an analysis of major 
contemporary social issues and to an exposition of the principles of 
democracy conceived as the modern humanist manifestation of the 
evolving Western ethic." But "the underlying purpose of the book 
is to bring the ethical-political category into the focus of the study 
of educational philosophy -- to give a central place to political and 
economic theory in the preparation of teachers and other educa- 
tional personnel." 

The analysis is sometimes long and detailed yet the insights are 
worth working and waiting for. Berkson is refreshingly realistic in 
the problems he identifies and in the "solutions" he proposes. He 
faces squarely that which many of us lack--the maturity to face: the 
need for accommodation with the communists. Demurs from the 
innocent purists and the professional communist haters not with- 
standing, there is no basis for criticizinghim as "soft" or "unreal- 
istic" inanalysis or recommendation. His consideration of "Liberal- 
ism and Marxism" shows neither apologetics nor hostility. The 
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Marxist isnot denounced, he is analyzed; the liberal is not justified, 
he is scrutinized. He understands without illusion the need for 
peace and mutual acceptance in America's racial struggles. Out- 
standing is his discussion of the conditions required for establish- 
ing democracy abroad. Our recent, tragic history would be less 
painful if our nation's foreign policy advisors had spent more time 
reading Berkson and less time reinforcing one another's anxieties 
and ill informed preconceptions of Asia. Discussion of the meaning 
and weaknesses of democracy is illuminating. The United Nations, 
much maligned and too neglected of late, comes in for thoughtful 
comment. The international nature of the human community and 
the provincialisms that bedevil our efforts to humanize it and to 
stabilize it are well handled. 

Berkson is at his best in discussing liberalism (pp. 225-228), the 
meaning of history (p. 228), academic freedom (pp. 273-276), the 
differences between "philosophy of education" and "educational phi- 
losophy" (pp. 320-323), .and the revisions needed in contemporary 
philosophy of education (pp. 323-331). Forcefully he calls for a shift 
in focus from metaphysics to social philosophy, and his thesis is 
pointed: ". . . it is necessary to base educational philosophy on 
politics--not on metaphysics" (p. 323). 

My criticisms may be only personal vagaries, but Berkson's rea- 
soning is sometimes so close it is hard to see the relevance; the 
arguments seem sometimes almost too much, There may be a book 
that requires all the words printed init, but if there is the title 
escapes me. Even Shakespeare'sTRAGEDIES and God's BIBLE could 
be improved with a little pruning. Berkson's study would be more 
effective and more widely read if it were condensed to some degree. 
However, the range of the subject is wide which no doubt justifies 
a wide ranging analysis. 

In some ways this is a more learned book than his previous ones 
(although I have always thought that EDUCATION FACES THE FU- 
TURE is a splendid book, but one neglected in the confused American 
pedagogical quest for gimmicks and "innovation"), yet Berkson does 
not seem fundamentally to have shifted his position. As always he 
is open, liberal, generous, democratic, scientific, and humanistic. 
I have trouble pinpointing the proof, but he seems more conservative 
here than previously. An illustration is the warm approval with 
which he quotes Paul Monroe on the importance of education as 
transmission (p, 291). What seems to have changed, however, is 
not conviction, but emphasis. Neither optimism nor pessimism 
seem appropriate labels for this book. Perhaps the proper label-- 
if labels are ever proper--is hopeful realism. 
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A detailed bibliography identifies the principal sources of the 
argument; the print throughout is sufficiently large for those of us 
whose visual acuity varies inversely with age; the pages are sown, 
not pasted; and the cover is cloth. The University of Oregon has 
published a high grade book, and I. B. Berkson is always worth the 
price of admission. 


Lloyd P. Williams 
University of Oklahoma 


John A, Laska, PLANNING AND EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
INDIA (Teachers College, Columbia University: The Institute of 
International Studies, 1968), 129 pages, $3.95, 


In this book, the author, Professor John Laska has made an at- 
tempt to analyze the process of educational planning and develop- 
ment in India. Although this study represents the results of field 
research conducted in India from August 1962 to June 1963, it is by 
no means out of date because it deals with some of the fundamental 
and basic problems which all developing nations face while using edu- 
cation as an instrument of modernization. While analyzing the pro- 
cess of planning and development in India, the author through the 
use of several simplifying assumptions and the analysis of data from 
the educational experience of other countries, argues that "India's 
quantitative educational requirements during the present stage of 
its educational development entail (1) a limitation of the expansion 
of general secondary and university education; and (2) the attainment 
of universal primary schooling. " 

Professor Laska finds ample justification for this interpretation 
of India's educational needs in the widespread unemployment and the 
inappropriate employment of highly educated persons. This inter- 
pretationof Professor Laska is also justified because India's highest 
educational officials acknowledge that excessive quantities of gen- 
eral secondary and university education have been provided and the 
need to achieve universal primary schooling has been officially 
recognized. 

Using India as a study case, the author attempts to determine 
whether that country has been able to prepare and execute a rela- 
tively optimal educational plan. On the basis of massive and deli- 
gently collected data, Dr. Laska reaches the cohclusion that the 
preparation of such aplan in India was feasible, at least at one time, 
but its implementation has not resulted in a pattern of quantita- 
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tive educational development that accords with the verbal state- 
ments of priority put forward in those plans. In this regard Dr. 
Laska points out that those who would emphasize implementation 
as the sole or principal criterion of effective planning also seem to 
be ignoring the fact that the educational systems of most countries 
are guided by at least informal plans. In his opinion some kind of 
planning is always implicit in the carrying out of all educational 
activities. The basic problem confronting the national educational 
planners, therefore, is not to obtain the implementation of any 
plan, but rather to insure that the most suitable plan is put in 
effect. 

Although Dr. Laska's book appears a little late and may be con- 
sidered by some as being already out of date, his study isneverthe- 
less a paradigm case of a tradition-bound society desperately want- 
ing to become modern through planning and developing its educational 
system. Dr. Laska's study, therefore, will be useful for all those 
who are interested in the fundamental political and educational dy- 
namics of educational planning and its implementation in any devel- 
oping society. 


Hyatt Feroze 
The University of Texas at Austin 


Donald E. Smith, RELIGION AND POLITICS IN BURMA (Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1965). 


RELIGION AND POLITICS IN BURMA by Donald E. Smith provides 
its readers with an excellent survey of Buddhism's impact on Bur- 
mese political life. The first chapters are devoted to narrating in 
some detail the establishment of Therevada Buddhism in Burma. It 
was firmly established under King Anawrahta's reign. From his 
capital in Pagan this eleventh century contemporary of William the 
Conqueror labored to bring religious and political unity to Burma. 

A very subtle combination of Hinduism, Buddhism, and nationalistic 
worship emerged by means of royal patronage. The rulers were in- 
vested under Brahminical direction including astrological calcula- 
tions, Theking was identified as the Hindu Cakkavattin, world ruler, 
and the Bodhisattva, or Buddha-to-be. In general the ruler secured 
political support through active support of the religious establish- 
ment. 

Burmese kings practiced Caesaropapism to a degree unparalled in 
the West. It must be emphasized that the roles were interdepen- 
dent. The king built pagodas, fed the monks, suppressed heresy, 
et cetera. In exchange the thathanabaing, the Buddhist primate and 
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his monks exhorted the people to pay their taxes and support the 
government, In fact, the religious institution served as a channel 
of communication between the monarchy and the people and vice 
versa. 

Britain's conquest of Burma had far reaching ramifications for 
by refusing to accept the traditional political-religious role, Budd- 
hism suffered a serious decline. The highest religious posts went 
unfilled because the British feared an independent Sangha might 
prove to be a political menace. This neutral policy adopted by the 
colonial administration and the introduction of secular education 
are held largely responsible for the breakdown of law and order 
which occurred just prior to World War I. 

Political unity first came to Burma through King Anawrahta's 
conquests. Buddhism, which became so closely identified with the 
rtlers, was a crucial part of the xenophobic pattern of national 
which developed during the twentieth century. In fact, Buddhist 
monks were the first to lead armed revolts against colonial rule 
(1886-1887). Over the years British administrators fed the fires 
of nationalism by such ill mannered tactics as refusing to remove 
their shoes before entering a pagoda and denying full respect to the 
clergy. After finally conceding the first point to the Buddhists, 
British administrators rarely ever entered a pagoda until World 
War II. 

Buddhist/political nationalism was brought to Burma in 1921-by 
the monk U Ottama whohad been associated with Gandhi's Congress 
Party movement in India. Most of his life from 1922 onward was 
spent in British jails--a martyr tothe nationalist cause. Continued 
monkish inspired resistance inspired the laity to form a secular 
nationalist movement. 

The Dobama Asiayone (We Burmans Society) was organized in 1931, 
although Professor Smith cites the year 1935, by anumber of youth- 
ful students. The organization professed to abjure ethnocentrism 
and bigotry and provides a fine example of professed values in con- 
flict with reality. Members of this group supplied much of the 
manpower for the later AFPFL. The pongyis (monks) lost the op- 
portunity toleadeither group because they accepted Japanese propa- 
ganda and cooperated with the occupation forces. Thus, the idea of 
a secular state with Marxist principles, not Communist, was em- 
braced by Aung San, Thakin Mya, Ne Win and U Nu. Later U Nuas 
Prime Minister was to revert to the more traditional system. 

After independence Burma moved toward an openassociation with 
Buddhism which became fully effective in 1961. It appears that U Nu 
was expecting to use the common religion as the unifying force after 
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the British were gone. Anyway he reasoned that Christianity had 
failed to bring world peace and was hopeful that Buddhism could do 
so. 

This text is recommended to those interested in Southeast Asia. 
A clear connection between religion and politics is outlined. Too 
frequently we forget that political life must be played within the 
value limitations imposed by the dominant religion--the 1968 Chicago 
Democratic Convention notwithstanding. 


Raymond J. Lewis 
Eastern Kentucky University 


Wesley R. Fishel, editor, VIETNAM: ANATOMY OF A CONFLICT 
(Itasca, Illinois: F. E. Peacock Publishers, Inc., 1968). 


Considering the deluge of prescriptive readers claiming to clarify 
America's Vietnam commitment, one is entitled to a mild sense of 
ennui when yet another study rolls off the press. After all the 
reader normally expects to read or re-read the hysterical chant of 
the doves, "Hell no we won't go, "or the equally emotional tirads of 
the hawks shouting, "Let's bomb 'em back into the stone age." It 
is a true sense of relief that even a casual glance at the table of 
contents in Wesley R. Fishel's VIETNAM: ANATOMY OF A CON- 
FLICT reveals a break in an outmoded model. 

The text exemplifies the author's conviction that America's in- 
volvement in Asia is relevant but complex. Professor Fishel is a 
student of the problem in his own right and clearly states his posi- 
tion in the preface and the "Editor's Introduction." The editor has 
done a magnificent job selecting articles for their scholarly merit 
rather than their emotional appeal. A reader feels on safe ground 
because the pseudo experts of the emotional, unanalytic, or arm- 
chair variety have been excluded. The writings of Robert Scheer of 
RAMPARTS is an example of the type omitted. 

Professor Fishel's thrust appears to be reasonable and defensi- 
ble--intellectually, politically, and morally. He asks that the United 
States clearly state its maximum commitment to Asia. Ruling out 
neutralization and withdrawal as too dangerous, he suggests that a 
militarily defensible line be found which would protect those parts 
of Laos and South Vietnam without a northward escalation. He is 
suggesting a long range involvement but one which our Asian allies 
would recognize as an all out effort to aid their efforts to create 
free, viable sovereign nations. The political realist dealing with 
the "balance of power" knows that intervention is the only way a 
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small developing nation can maintain any degree of independence. 

There is an errer to be noted on page 699. Professor Fishel 
speaks of the possibility of President Sukarno resuming his attack 
on Malaysia should the United States unilaterally withdraw from 
Southeast Asia. No doubt he meant General Suharto who has re- 
placed the Bung. 

In conclusion this is the first Vietnam reader I have examined 
which has examined the conflicting evidence and successfully high- 
lighted the conflict's world perspectives. The complexity of the 
Vietnam war is exposed with all its international, regional, national, 
and economic ramifications. It is adequately clear that economic 
imperialism is not an exclusive American innovation. The final 
reading selection "Gray is the Color of the Complex Truth" by 
McGeorge Bundy is most appropriate. It is ironic tohear men speak 
situation ethics when justifying their own bias but of moral abso- 
lutes when referring to their opposition. This is apitfall which the 
editor has successfully avoided. Let us hope Professor Fishel's 
book is widely read. It deserves a place in that growing body of 
polemics relative to America's Asiancommitments or lack of them. 


Raymond J. Lewis 
Eastern Kentucky University 


Richard F, Hixton, ISAAC COLLINS (Rutgers: Rutgers University 
Press, 1968), 241 pages, $8. 


Professor Hixton of the Rutgers University journalism depart- 
ment has provided the scholar of American studies with an invalu- 
able contribution in this study of Isaac Collins, a Quaker printer in 
New Jersey. Increasingly scholars are becoming aware of the impor- 
tance of the printer in the early cultural history of the American 
colonies and the early history of the United States. Professor Hixton 
has done an admirable job of reconstructing thelife of Isaac Collins 
using first-hand sources for the most part and skillfully relying on 
secondary sources to fill in gaps. Bernard Bailyn has called the at- 
tention of the historian of education to the importance of such 
studies but few appear tohave been done. In fact, the only two that 
come readily to mind is Clifford K. Shipton's excellent study of 
Isaiah Thomas and it was published prior to Bailyn's EDUCATION IN 
THE FORMING OF AMERICAN SOCIETY; and, the work by David 
Kaser about Bernard Dormin. 
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I read with particular interest the chapter on Collins' apprentice 
period. It gives a very good picture of how the colonial printer 
learned’ his trade. Another chapter provides an insight into the 
reading habits of the Americans of the time. One staple item 
which was a must for everyone was the Almanac and it was Collins 
who printed the BURLINGTON ALMANACK in 1770, the first one to 
be printed in New Jersey. The almanac was a very useful "book" for 
Americans, Although it was filled with some questionable material 
there is no doubt that it was an educational tool. Robert Sidwell in 
his doctoral dissertation at Rutgers has documented the educational 
influence of almanacs in colonial America. It is a pity that his use- 
ful dissertation is not readily available. Other books printed by 
Collins were Robert Dodsley's OECONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE, a book 
constantly printed in colonial America and inthe early period of the 
republic. The famous schoolbooks of Lindley Murray made extensive 
use of extracts from the OBACONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE attesting to 
the wide diffusion and popularity of the work. Collins knew a good 
thing when he saw one. Collins also printed anti-slavery works by 
his fellow Quaker, Anthony Benezet. So profit was not his only 
motive, since many printers refused to publish such works. School- 
books printed by Collins were the NEW ENGLAND PRIMER, Dil- 
worth's A NEW GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH TONGUE, and a whole ser- 
ies of Lindley Murray's works. In fact the works of Murray were 
one of the mainstays of his business. 

The book is remarkably free of errors. Although I did not make 
it a point to seek them out I found no typographical errors or gross 
misstatements of fact. One minor point is Professor Hixton's 
identification of George Fischer's THE AMERICAN INSTRUCTOR as 
a schoolbook. It is also listed as such by Clifton Johnson, but it is 
a doubtful classification. Anyone taking the time to examine it 
would see that it was more of a self-help book. But it could very 
well have been used as a schoolbook by some individuals -- probably 
schoolmasters and poor ones at that. 

There are other portions of Professor Hixton's book that might 
have been singled out for comment. The chapter on Collins' news- 
paper publishing, the Collins Bible or any other are all useful and 
contain worthwhile material. The book is an insightful treatment 
of an important figure and an important activity; it is a job well- 
done and he has performed a valuable service. The amount of work 
going into a book of this nature is enormous and not readily appar- 
ent, But anyone whohas written anhistorical volume canappreciate 
Professor Hixton's labors. He is tobe commended. One final word, 
the list of Collins Imprints is well worth the price of the book alone 
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to the historian of education or social history. 


Michael V. Belok 
Arizona State University 


T. M. Stinnett, TURMOIL IN TEACHING (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1968), 406 pages. 


T. M. Stinnett has done a commendable job of reporting the or- 
ganizational struggle for America's teachers between the Union 
forces and the NEA and its affiliates. He has skillfully developed 
the picture of this evolutionary schism in such a fashion that the 
tone of the text gradually changes from one of general hostility to- 
ward the Union to one of recognition of its constructive contribu- 
tions to the organizational struggle. 

The hostility toward the Union is very evident in Chapter I which 
describes and reacts to a speech given by James B. Carey (V. Pres. 
of AFL-CIO) before the July, 1962, Denver Convention of the NEA. 
In this speech, Mr. Carey clearly brought the organizational struggle 
for America's teachers to the surface and the "war" was begun. 
Stinnett states that "his (Carey's) inflamatory speech so aroused 
the 6,000 voting delegates that they subsequently voted overwhelm- 
ingly for two resolutions--professional negotiation and professional 
sanctions--establishing new and aggressive procedures for the pro- 
fessional associates," 

The author devotes considerable time to explaining the philoso- 
phies, rationales, and strategies underlying the weapons or tech- 
niques of the two conflicting organizations, i.e., collective bargain- 
ing and/or strikes and professional negotiations and/or sanctions. 
The ultimate question that must be asked is the question of effec- 
tiveness, "Which of these weapons--the strike or sanction--is most 
effective?" The author concludes that "there is nodefinitive means 
of answering this question. Generally, teacher's strikes have been 
extremely effective, but not universally. In most cases they have 
been of short duration, but some have been long-drawn-out affairs." 
On the other hand, "NEA and its affiliates have won in virtually all 
cases where sanctions have beeninvolved. But, unlike strikes, most 
sanctions have required a relatively long time to win." ; 

Cognizant of this move, the NEA Research Division conducted 
questionnaire surveys in 1965, 1967, and 1968 to discover the per- 
ceptions of a selected sample of the nation's public elementary and 
secondary teachers in relation to the use of strikes and sanctions, 
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This research is reported in the September issue of TODAY'S EDU- 
CATION and shows the gradual progression of acceptance by public 
school teachers of the strike as a technique tobe used when an im- 
passe occurs. In 1965, 53% of the teachers surveyed felt that in at 
least some circumstances they would be justified in striking. In 
1967, the percentage increased modestly and by 1968 it has reached 
69%. 

It is possible that the increasing number of public school teachers 
seeing the strike as an appropriate technique is related to the NEA 
1967 position on strikes. Stinnett reports this resolution, in part, 
as: "The NEA recommends that every effort be made to avoid the 
strike. The NEA recognizes that under conditions of severe stress 
strikes have occurred and may occur in the future. In such instances, 
the NEA wil] offer all of the services at its command.to help re- 
solve the impasse," 

"What of the future?" As indicated earlier in this review, the 
author reports the constructive contributions of the teachers' 
unions in exploring the future of this struggle. He groups the con- 
tributions into two clusters: 

1, "the teachers' unions have stimulated NEA and its affili- 
ates to move positively to meet new needs of teachers in a 
new format and in a new context," 

2. "the teachers' unions have contributed to a new and needed 
attitude of aggressiveness by teachers." 

In addition to a new kind of professional association, one of the 
more intriguing proposals for the future evolves around the possi- 
bility of the NEA and the Union finding somekind of common agree- 
ment for effecting a merger. 

This reviewer believes that regardless of the organizational struc- 
ture we develop in the future, we have to keep our purpose clearly 
in mind. We have to ask the ultimate question, "Does it help young 
people learn’?" 


C. Kenneth Murray 
West Virginia University 


Fred R. Harris, ALARMS AND HOPES, A PERSONAL JOURNEY, A 
PERSONAL VIEW (New York: Harper and Row, 1968), 178 pages, 
$4.95, 


Fred Harris, second youngest U. S. Senator after Ted Kennedy, 
was elected in 1964 by Oklahomans as a replacement for Robert S. 
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Kerr who was known as the voice of the oil industry. Harris comes 
from a conservative state with Southern attitudes but has taken a 
stand for civil rights and for the poor. 

Although the 37-year-old Senator is a strong liberal on race he is 
criticized for ambivalence on other matters. 

Harris is co-chairman of the Humphrey for President campaign 
and is mentionedas a candidate for Vice-President with Humphrey. 
Before the assassination of Robert Kennedy, Fred Harris was ru- 
mored as a possible running mate with Kennedy with whom he was 
friendly. The Oklahoma Senator likewise has been on good terms 
with Senator Eugene McCarthy, Humphrey's remaining opponent for 
the Democratic nomination. Recently Harris sought to heal the 
bitterness between Humphreyites and McCarthyites within the 
Democratic Party--which may well prove an impossible project. 

Harris' interest in the poor and underprivileged traces to the 
poverty in which he grew up. He indicates in ALARMS AND HOPES 
that hehad tohelp earn aliving at the age of five. Harris' interest 
in racial equality relates to his marriage to LaDonna Crawford 
Harris, a half - Indian who belongs to the Comanche tribe with the 
three Harris children. 

Harris is definitely a self-made man and a pusher. He worked his 
way through college where he made Phi Beta Kappa and through law 
school where he edited the law review. In the Senate Harris won 
appointment to the McClellan Committee which has investigated the 
riots and to the President's National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders which produced the "Kerner Report". 

Chapters in ALARMS AND HOPES are uneven in content and in 
mood -- part being folksy, part containing incisive and meaningful 
interviews with Negroes in the big cities, and part having data that 
can be secured in better form in other sources. There are fuzzy 
spots such as the treatment of Viet Nam. 

The autobiographical sketch at the beginning has the humor and 
shrewdness of a dirt farmer. Although Harris pretends to be an 
average fellow ("If I can see these things, anyone can,")he obviously 
has a better than average mind and a quick grasp of situations. 

Harris pays tribute to government for helping him rise from 
humble beginnings, rejecting the conservative phobia of government 
as an enemy of the people. 

Harris' interviews with black rebels in urban ghettoes are a 
sobering account of the growing revolutionary mood among blacks. 
He describes a session that Mayor Lindsay and the Senator had in 
secret with a young, well educated, black minister on the riots. 
"The young minister spoke again. ‘During the rebellion we had 
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here, I watched two white policemen beat up a young Negro boy 
and they convicted HIM! They found him guilty and fined him one 
hundred: dollars.' As he spoke, the young minister appeared to be 
under such tension that it seemed he would suddenly either burst 
into tears or have a nervous breakdown right before our eyes. He 
never looked at me, but scraped away with his fingernail at the 
paint on the table where he sat, and by the time the hour-and-a-half 
meeting was over, there was a bare spot on the table as big asa 
man's hand," 

An interesting chapter aptly compazes the break down in Ameri- 
can society with the disintegration of the Comanches, LaDonna 
Harris' tribe. After the Comanche Indians moved onto the reser- 
vation, old hunting and warrior customs and myths became mean- 
ingless, Older male Comanches became useless and younger males 
lost identity with the tribe. Harris likens this to the crisis and the 
alienation among whites and blacks in the larger American society 
today. 

The Senator fails to carry his logic to Viet Nam and is unaware 
that Americans now live in a world village with Asians. Men of all 
colors and races are compressed into one big "Indian reservation" of 
global dimension. Although Harris recognizes that Comanche warrior 
customs are outmoded he fails to condemn the warrior myth of the 
American people as a whole. 

The Senator slides over Viet Nam with a parenthetical remark. 
Our older generation, he says, is divided and confused as to how it 
can end the war "without turning our backs on a commitment". The 
alienation of our youth would continue even if our forces were im- 
mediately withdrawn from Viet Nam. Harris peeks at the major 
problem of our time from the corner of his eye and offers no an- 
swer, 

On the home front inside America the Senator presents a chapter- 
ful of proposals that are idealistic but frequently fuzzy. Harris 
wants us to admit our racism and demands that we engage in a "na- 
tional commitment and a national mobilization" to "meet the chal- 
lenge of our generation", Although the Senator fails to provide the 
details of his proposal, he confides that it "will cost money". Part 
of the general idea would be to provide more education, more job 
training and more incentive for small business, Senator Harris 
makes fairly concrete proposals for improving welfare administra- 
tion and somekindly but quite general proposals for improving police 
administration. 

Harris' book deserves attention because of his rise in national 
preminence illustrated by recent articles in TIME, NEWSWEEK, 
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U. S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT, and SCIENCE. Yet one wishes 
that Hubert Humphrey had a more precise thinker as one of his 
close, academically trained political associates. ALARMS AND 
HOPES sounds the alarm about our racial situation but does not tell 
clearly how to achieve our hopes, Perhaps the ambivalence and fuzz 
of the author is intentional, permitting him to keep his options 
open so that he can advance further politically. 


T. Noel Stern 
Southeastern Massachusetts 
Technological Institute 


Edited by Stanley Elam and William P. McLure, EDUCATIONAL RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR THE 1970's: AN INTERDISCIPLINARY AP- 
PROACH (New York: Frederick A. Praeger Publishers, 1967). 


In the MODERN INDUSTRIAL STATE, John Galbraith writes that 
planning and education constitute the key economic factors affect- 
ing economic development in modern America. According to Gal- 
braith, these factors are vital not only to America, but to every 
society classed as urban, technical and industrial. 

EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 1970's is an objective 
examination of various topics in the context of the Galbraith thesis 
by four economists, one cultural anthropologist, and one social 
psychologist. 

The dialogue produced is directed to educational practitioners in- 
terested in and concerned with a curriculum that is relevant and 
meaningful for the times. 

This exploration of education requirements raises several basic 
questions. What kind of education for educators? What kind of edu- 
cation for society? Although the book represents an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to the questions asked, it is possible to identify sev- 
eral generalizations of significance both for the scholar and the 
educational practitioner. 

The writers have little doubt that prevailing education is defi- 
cient, defective and insignificant. It is argued that information 
and factual data acquire significance only as they become relevant 
to dealing with real problems. 

Another distinction made is that between existing education with 
its individualistic character and the demands of an education whose 
essential character is social. This shift in emphasis is considered 
the basic determinant to which educators must pay close attention. 
Its implications include recognizing and understanding: 
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1, That material and technical progress generate a variety of 
social-cultural problems. Many of these cannot be antici- 
pated nor predicted. 

2. That attitudinal change must accompany technological 
change. 

3. That modern technological needs are based on "adaptability" 
and "alertness" rather than specialized skills. 

The case is made that most of our past educational decisions have 
been selective discriminatory responses to newdemands rather than 
careful rational assessments. In the future, educational thinking 
must occur in systematic terms that allow us to study "change" 
rather than statistics. 

This notion is explained by comparing the collector to the ecolo- 
gist. The collector is identified as one who classifies and arranges 
according to an established scheme. The ecologist observes and ex- 
plains the succession of events, acts, andelements under conditions 
of an unstable environment. 

This book is not only of value to those dealing with educational 
problems and developments, but to all who feel a need for better 
grasping the social reality of the future. 


Sam Leles 
University of Alabama 
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Bontrager, O. R. "The Education of Our Teachers." (November) 
266. An analysis of various teacher competencies required for 
continued efforts to develop new alternatives to resolve indi- 
vidual and social conflicts. 

Brickman, William W. "Academic Freedom: Past and Present." 
(July) 152. Pointing to changes in the concept of 'academic free- 
dom' with emphasis on salient features of the term. Student, 
community and institutional use of power are explored. 

Brickman, William ,"L. A. Cremin's Appreciation of American Edu- 
cation." (April) 80. A critical analysis of L. A. Cremin's role 
in educational history and theory. 

Campbell, Harry M. "John Dewey's Copernican Revolution in Phi- 
losophy." (July) 177. A careful study of Dewey's works stress- 
ing romantically extravagant (even utopian) prophecies found in 
much of his philosophy. Dewey's Common Faith, Art As Experi- 
ence; Reconstruction In Philosophy and Quest For Certainty are 
used to support this theory. 

Costello, Edward B. "Metaphors and Metaphysics." (July) 141. A 
good ontology never loses sight of being. Being underlies yet 
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eludes any net of categories, laws or principles. A dangerous 
category mistake frequently committed is taking factors of our 
ontology for being itself --for the mistake necessarily blinds us 
to being itself. 

Crow, Porter J. "Marshall McLuhan: A 'Massager' with a Message. " 
(November) 298. A call for a new kind of teacher whose concern 
is with improving communication through carefully balanced use 
of technological innovation, 

Foy, Rena. "Concepts of Freedom Within a Structure of Law." 
(July) 191. An analysis of views of Emerson and Kant on moral 
law. Both found to arrive at basically same conclusions through 
different assumptions. 

Gotshalk, D. W. "Democracy and Mutuality.'"' (November) 240. In- 
ternational peace and respect between nations possible through 
discarding nationalistic self-interests of self-pride and greed. 

Guendling, J. E. "The Humanities: Contours of a Quandary." (Jan- 
uary) 37. The role of the humanities in the education of the 
Western intellect has been an ambivalent dynamic, liberating and 
fructifying one. Teachers of humanities often feel futility in 
competing against informal education such as Madison Avenue 
techniques. There is a possibility of a new Feudal Age based on 
the mass uniformity which may develop from overemphasis on 
urban technology. 

Ivie, Stanley D. "Conceptualism and Education." (November) 288. 
An analysis of role of conceptualism in education wherein educa- 
tion seen as deliberate process of building a conceptual frame. 

Johanningmeier, E. V. "Sumner and Myrdal on Poverty." (April) 96. 
Finds Myrdal's theory more acceptable because it can be applied 
and tested in specific situations. 

Jones, Robert C. "Life." (July) 199. Poem viewing descriptive 
elements existing in natural world as a base for relating par- 
ticular to universal. 

Keeler, Clinton. "Henry Adams's Fable of Beauty and the Mon- 
strum Vulgare." (January) 7. A critical analysis of the meaning 
of Democracy through the eyes of literature. Inherent in this 
analysis is the tendency of men to become creatures of con- 
formity massed about central authoritarian establishments. 

Kelly, Matthew J. "Aristotle as Sophist."" (November) 253. Com- 
parison of Plato and Aristotle reveals the latter in camp of 
Protagoras. Aristotle overemphasizes analysis to detriment of 
understanding man's basic experience. 

Krause, Irl Brown, Jr. "A Comparison of the Psychological Views 
of Piaget and Gesell." (July) 168. Piaget believes intelligence is 
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a coordination of acts and operations which tend to move toward 
certain forms of equilibrium. For Gesell, intelligence is growth 
based on previous growth integrated into a total process whichis 
continual. 

Lenoir, Nancy Ruth. "The Soviet Boarding School, 1956-1966." 
(January) 14. The role and place of the boarding school in devel- 
oping the desired type of Soviet citizen. 

Mayberry, Thomas C. "Donald Williams on Induction." (July) 204. 
Finds Williams' concept of probability syllogism misleading since 
basic inconsistencies ignore the fundamental fact that it has to 
be a compact statement which when expanded merely summarizes 

' the information ‘provided in the premises. 

Ohm, Robert E. "The Administrator as a Computer-Based Human- 
ist." (April) 90. An analysis of consequences for administrator 
of computer technology. Shows how computer technology may be 
utilized to serve the cause of more effective administration of 
educational efforts. 

Parker, Franklin. "Dr. Frederick Eby, 1874-1968: Father of the 
Texas Junior College Movement." (July) 200. A tribute toa re- 
nown educator who contributed greatly to the cause of universal 
higher education through the junior college movement. 

Parker, Franklin. "The Importance of Education in International 
Affairs." (April) 116. Stresses the value of international under- 
standing through education which serves as a bridge among and 
between cultures. 

Rowland, Thomas. "Jerome S. Bruner: A Philosopher of Educational 
Psychology." (April) 107. Views Bruner as a theorist who en- 
courages teachers to like a problem solving approach to educa- 
tion, by providing materials and lessons which permit legitimate 
discovery while allowing the teacher to recognize it. 

Stern, T. Noel. "Albert Camus -- Positivist." (November) 258. 
Camus found to accept social gospel of Jesus while developing a 
positive pragmatic philosophy containing Christian message of 
personal or social integration. 

TerKeurst, Arthur J. "Guidelines for Promotion." (January) 31. 
Analysis of some selected criteria for faculty promotion with 
salient implications for the criteria. 

Tesconi, Charles A., Jr. "Intellectual Discipline: Revisited." 
(November) 276. Intellectual discipline as a term should be re- 
vitalized and brought to life in educational practice. Professor 
Tesconi seeks to do this through careful analysis of the cate- 
gories within which the term may belocated. Stresses the value 
and role of intellectual discipline. 
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Van Patten, James J. "Camus, Dewey & Relevance." (January) 48. 
An analysis of traditional patterns of philosophy with a call to 
tentative exploration of Dewey's and Camus' theories as a basis 
for relating the content of human experiences to a critical se- 
lection of alternatives for resolving present social dilemmas. 

Weinstock, Henry R. "Unique Categories for the Philosopher Of." 
(November) 301. A greater awareness of categories, in addition 
to those traditionally espoused by philosophers is implied. This 
possibility agsumes critical importance in view of the desire for 
increased dialogue between general philosopher and academic 
community at large. 

Willianis, Lloyd P. "Alternative to anAmerican Requiem." (Novem- 
ber) 245. Thereis a need to uncover American hypocrisy and pre- 
tension as well as that of America's enemies. The alternative 
to such critical inquiry is requiem for a once great nation. 

Wood, Richard. "Dostoyevsky: Frustration of Humanitarianism." 
(July) 159. Dostoyevsky saw morality begin with confronting the 
either-or, and that that marked the end of reason, It is as far 
as the mind can go, and where it ceases the heart is the only 


guide, 











